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THE ‘THOUSAND ISLANDSB-? 


WITH A GLANCE AT SOMETHING ELSE. 





In these unchivalrous, matter-of-fact days, it would seem to border 
on the audacious to offer any remarks suggestive of a more liberal use 
of life, since the spirit of the age seems unsatisfied unless one toils, 
droops and dies, with harness on his back. 

We cannot now divine what may come from the nib of our pen, but 
as we do not belong to the regular army of ¢ litterateurs,’ we may be ex- 
cused if we should load, aim ‘and fire in the most promiscuous ‘and un- 
sportsmanlike manner, taking now and then a feather from the game 
that may rise on our path. We may, however, avow thus much: we 
shall not avoid applying the language of censure to those who find no 
exhilarating, soul-improving influence in the ministrations of Nature, or 
who are inclined to deride or cheapen the motives of those who advo- 
cate the necessity of manly exercise. 

When we revert to the scenes that with no slight rapidity have suc- 
ceeded each other during the season that is now closing, we feel much 
like the boy who, on his first visit to a museum, is so dazzled by the va- 
riety and extent of the objects he encounters that he can calmly con- 
template none. He may possibly retain a dreary recollection of the 
hippopotamus, the big turtle, and Tom Thumb; and in like manner we 
can only recall such things as are chiefly rememberable from their size 
or insignificance. 

As a substitute for the forgotten, we may indulge in some general 
remarks, saying less of woman than man; and w ith the aid of our fly- 
rod, bring an occasional fish into the upper air for the relief of the 
reader’s eye. 

He who should take a view of the actual condition of his fellow-man 
might be surprised to find how large a portion of them are shut out or 
prevented from participating in the beauties and uses of the outward 
world ; the positive requirements of daily life demanding the fulfilment 
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of duties through which existence can only be sustained. But his sur- 
prise would be increased in contemplating another and higher class ; 
such as possessing the requisite leisure and means to interrogate and 
report on the manifold objects of interest that are so profusely scattered 
over the Empire State, but with xo wi// to doit. Such as these may be 
justly termed infidels to all beauty, culprits at the bar of Nature, ‘and 
exposed to the severest sentence of her court : indifferent and apathetic ; 
criminally at fault; exhibiting few aspirations beyond the confines of 
their own domicils, and fearful that the functions of life would stop if 
they could not hear the rattle of an omnibus, or the news-boy cry 
‘Herald, Tribune and Muror ;’ singing hosannahs to sixpences, while 
the sweet minstrelsy of Nature appeals to them all in vain. Tell us, 
ye exclusives of city and suburb! if it is not an unfortunate state of 
mind that finds more pleasure and repose in silver dinner-sets, splendid 
mirrors, Sevres porcelain and Turkey carpets, than it does in the heavens 
and the earth? Not that there is folly in manifesting an attachment to 
such adornings, but the folly there is in being master ed bythem. Devo- 
tion to the true interests of humanity may be pr eserved without idola- 
try; neither is the race of life expected to be run on a mile-course and 
repeat. We would not be understood as undervaluing the necessity and 
efficacy of employment, which is the Magna Charta of our well-being, 
but we do maintain that the conflicting cares of life, its wear and tear, 
would be better met and borne, and probably diminished, if a more 
equitable division was established between work and play. An indis- 
criminate attachment to what is usually termed ‘the requisition of duty’ 
has contracted more souls than it ever enlarged ; and, what perhaps is 
worse, it is apt to foster an uncharitable spirit, which pours out its bitter- 
ness without stint on many a devoted head; now frowning on ¢ any thing 
implying a genial impulse of the heart, and now re ’buking any inspira- 
tion that the i imagination may evoke in the presence of inanimate ob- 
jects; in short, it is humanity ‘half lighted up, and worshipping one idea. 

One of the shrewdest observers, and the most successful author of our 

age, has remarked: ‘I have never remarked any one, be he soldier, 
divine, or lawyer, that was exclusively attached to the narrow habits of 
his own profession, but what such person became a great twaddler in 
good society.” Who does not know, or has not felt, the cold withering 
de nunc lations of your exclusively worldly man, when he assumes the 
censor’s cap, endeavoring to suppress all local affection for the sake of 
gain; denying as delusive whatever cannot be crammed into one’s 
pocket or put into a bank; dwelling with emphasis and severity on 
whatever allures from traffic: and prophesy} ing defeat ‘and disaster to 
him whose soul rejects being melted in his crucible and discounted ! 

Such a man, rather than ‘bind himself to Nature’s chariot-wheels,’ 
would go to the stake if he was sure the fuel were bank-notes; his con- 
science owning no fellowship but with ‘tare and tret.’ This is no fic- 
tion; a day’s reality transcends a century of fiction. The lives of some 
people are passed in the contemplation of prospective benefits, keeping 
them idle on one spot, and subjecting themselves to a jail-like penance. 
They have an uncle or an aunt or grandfather on whom this day’s sun 
may set for the last time, and believing that their moneyed salvation de- 
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pends in being in at the death, if they do not die by overwatching, 
they at best only survive, throwing nothing but their shadow on Time, 
and Time in his turn consigning them to a well-earned oblivion. 

Who has not witnessed or heard of family commotions heaving with 
oceanic fury, and which the smoothing oil of time is often insufficient to 
allay, and to whom the harmonizing idea of ‘ distinct like the billows, 
but one like the sea,’ was as much regarded as a rope of sand, in con- 
nection with the welfare of the paternal ark? ‘There are few more 
potent allies in training the affections, disciplining the temper, and pro- 
moting tranquillity, than a familiarity with the sublimer scenes of Nature, 
and the habit at stated intervals of communing with what the ALMIGHTY 
Fatuer has reared in his magnificent solitudes as fitting shrines for the 
worship and solace of his creature, man. 

Sir Walter Scott says somewhere in his Journal: ‘I was command- 
ed to Windsor.’ Not long since a similar court-like message came to 
us from a noble friend, not to repair to a palace, but to a spot ever re- 
memberable for its picturesque beauty and its lovely and remarkable 
combination of land and water. ‘Come,’ said he, ‘ prepared for shoot- 
ing, fishing and slaying; but mind you come!’ Our accomplished Nim- 
rod knew well enough the distinction between a command and an invi- 
tation, and rightly anticipated the effect of its reception. The distance 
of the proposed place where we were to unjoint our rods, free our 
reels, throw the fly, wing the fowl and kill the deer, vanished into thin 
air when on examining our equipment we found it all right, and seem- 
ingly anxious for distinction. So here we are, careering through the 
Mohawk Valley, teeming with all the beauty and luxuriance of vegeta- 
ble life, which belong to the first days of Autumn; now passing with a 
provoking speed some graceful bend of the river; now stretching our 
neck after a too-fleeting landscape ; and now listening to the rapturous 
exclamation of a young tourist: ‘I could travel for ‘sixteen years if it 
was all like this!’ 

New measures of delight spring up as we advance, never wearying 
with the yet unwrinkled face of Nature, and the soul that beats in uni- 
son with our own. We pass Rome, but see no capitol; Canastota, but 
no Indian chief; Syracuse, but no Dromios; but at the latter place we 
did see the very beau-ideal of a host, in the person of one Rust, who is 
worthy of a more shining name, We hope that the saline properties 
for which this region is so ) celebrated may exert on him a conservative, 
life-lengthening influence. 

We must pass rapidly by Salina, Liverpool and Geddesburgh, if we 
would escape evaporation, for their people are exceedingly well in- 
instructed and exercised in that process. As we approach one of our 
inland seas, of one hundred and eighty miles in length, and bid good- 
by to that thriving , mill-speeding town, Oswego, with its button-wood 
tree, thirty-five wal a half feet in circumference ; the ‘ Worden’ Garden, 
with its fine fr uit; its ill-kept hotels and dilapidated forts, our fancy be- 
comes quickened ond excited by both the present and the remote ; for we 
are now pr essing the soft carpets in the saloon of the Steamer ‘ Cataract,’ 
and passing and repassing joyful faces and mirthful hearts. Forty miles 
are accomplished, and Hounslow Bay, with Sackett’s Harbor for its 
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diadem, is revealed to the eye, as well as sundry stone barracks, and a 
‘first rate man of war,’ who has kept his hat on for more than twenty 
years! Striking across now in the lake and now among islands, the 
Martello towers of Kingston engage attention; and now the city, with 
its forsaken government palace, its  church- -spir es, its superb stone mar- 
ket house and adjacent forts, present a picture of no inconsiderable 
beauty. At the wharf we remark the ved coat, but unaccompanied with 
the bristling implements of defence ; no gilded barges or bannered ships. 
On shore no martial air salutes the ear, or military review dazzles the 
eye, but every where a sad serenity prevailed, significant of the over- 
shadowing effect of an unpopular government. Subsequently we visit- 
ed it, wearing a more agreeable aspect; emblems of the thrice re- 
nowned victories of peace then met us atevery turn. Within a ten-acre 
enclosure, of octagon form, tastefully embellished with balsams, were 
collected the most curious machines, agricultural implements of all 
kinds, and flowers of all hues; and while Her Masesty’s band was 
playing some appr optiate 1 air, we made our exit, not forgetting that the 
‘annual fair’ was now ‘a matter of history’ to us, as well as to the multi- 
tude who were hurrying on foot and in vehicle to the seven steamboats, 
whose bells were ringing the final home-march. 

We are again on board the Cataract, heading for ‘ French Creek,’ our 
impatience increasing as the distance diminishes . Our impatience was 
soon relieved, when turning to the west, we saw the heralding of a bril- 
liant sunset, one of those occasions ‘ when nature takes a coloring fit and 
does something extraordinary; things which can only be conceived, 
while they are visible.’ We watched and watched, and wondered at the 
intensity and variety of hues presented as the great luminary was about 
to sink, and were never more forcibly impressed with the fact, that Na- 
ture can master Art, and hold her at defiance whenever she chooses ; 
whatever the North American Review may say to the contrary notwith- 
standing. 

Our sensations of promised enjoyment are now rapidly multiplying, 
as island after island is passed, and the Mecca of our hope is only scree med 
from view by some forest sentinels which seem to bow their high heads 
in welcome, as we move on to our inheritance. 

We are there. The hanging shore proclaims it; the liberty-pole 
attests it; and if required, the ‘commodore’ and the ‘ ‘squire’ will swear 
to it. 

The Commodore bears himself like one of your large land owners, 
with water privileges to match; his deer range over a hundred islands, 
and his vision, when put to it, can nearly embrace the whole. He is 
greatly annoyed at times by the pilferings of the wild fowl among his 
‘wild rice ’ pl intations, and_ he has fre quently been known to make his 
bed in their immediate vicinity, (and his board too,) with the Squire as 
co-watcher, determined to maintain and protect his rights, even at the 
mouth of his two-barrelled gun. 

A sort of gentle disagreement sometimes occurs between these deni- 
zens, touching their individual experiences and prowess, and then it is 
that the argumentative adroitness of the "Squire is seen to advantage. 
He is first rate authority on any contested point connected with ‘ Goose 
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Bay,’ ‘ Eel Bay,’ or that once bloody stream ‘ Crooked Creek,’ where 
the Yankees once hemmed in an enemy, even unto death, by felling 
trees; he is positive of one thing, and will affirm it to his last day, ‘ that 
Daniel Lambert’s over-coat was never large enough to make a jacket for 
the Commodore.’ 

Many,a jest encases a truth, and the Squire is known to be as just 
as he ingenious. When he brings ald his skill and perseverance into 
action in angling, he rather excites the envy of his generally victorious 
associate, for then his supremacy stands confessed; for instance, one 
hundred and fifty-three pounds against one hundred and six in one day’s 
trailing! Our intimacy with these brave-hearted men was such that we 
did not permit ourselves to travel either land or water without them ! 

Rarely did we pass an island without having our memory charged 
with some real or legendary fact; some sanguinary panther conflict, 
voluntarily engaged in without fire-arms, by a person who now bears the 
scars received in the encounter, and thrillingly relates the incidents of 
his victory ; of some steamer that struck upon a ledge at tea-time, and 
overset no cups or saucers, and sundry other more amusing and more 
impossible things. 

Long life to these keen-eyed, broad-chested, big-hearted denizens, and 
may they always keep their boats in good order, and provide them with 
better seats, especially for the convenience and comfort of their twelve 
day visitors, whose one thousand three hundred and forty-three pounds 
of fish so favorably affected the sa/t market at the Bay ! 

Now we are among a rare family of islands, the least of them pos- 
sessing some distinct character of form or beauty, and some few capable 
of supporting some forty or fifty families. We have frequently visited 
a dairy there which turns out two tons of good cheeses every year. The 
great majority of them are neither cultivated nor inhabited. 

Our skiff is constantly threading its way among these land aquatic, 
affording the most agreeable employme nt for the hands, engagement for 
the mind, and variety for the eye. Now we are e stemming the rapid 
current of some narrow ‘ gut’ with a black bass on every fly, and now 
quietly gliding back into a deep and tranquil basin to relieve our rod of 
the life that bends it almost to breaking ; now we push into a wider ex- 
panse of water, where the tempting ‘shoals’ successively appear swarm- 
ing with myriads of the finny tribe, and inviting employme nt for all our 
equipment and skill, fortunate if both fail not in reciprocating as they 
ought the multiplying and affectionate attentions of this gamesome 
fish. (This is more espe cially the case during the summer months, as 
the bass generally quit the shoals by September for deeper water and 
other feed.) 

Now we relinquish for a time this sparkling, exciting sport, and seek 
the borders of the main channel, or push into some capacious bay where 
the quick-eyed, darting pickerel is wooed from his grassy bed, by our 
brilliant spmning bait, and where the bump of Hope attains its maxi- 
mum in calculating the chances of securing a ‘ Muscalonge.’ 

Now our gallantry i is most agreeably exercised as we approach the 
‘Three Sisters,’ who are here anchored for a long life, and each pos- 
sessed of a distinct separate estate ; their domiciles are models admirably 
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adapted to withstand the fury of the elements and requiring no repairs 
from mortal man; fortunate, as Forsyth might have said, both in their 
society and solitude. At their side, ever ready ‘to avenge a look that 
threatens insult’ is the trusty ‘ grenadier’ whose majestic and imposing 
aspect is only equalled by his endurance and constancy. 

Many are the salutations they receive from the passing traveller, and 
many a maiden of the continent has probably envied, and would be glad 
to inherit their perennial loveliness, even at the expense of single bless- 
edness ! 

That most agreeable dilemma, ‘ Where shall we dine ?’ now presses us 
like a friend. Whether, where Victoria holds rule ; on the line, where 
‘ Bill Johnson’ ceases from torment, or on some of ‘ UNcuE Sam’s’ isolated 
possessions. Our feelings being somewhat royal, incline us toward 
the Queen. We soon reach the main shore, and under some thickly- 
leaved oak or maple, the stone table is spread, and near by the flame 
ascends with a truly sacrificial pomp ; the senses are summoned to their 
work, and their engagedness continues, until that dietetic monitor, the 
palate, announces the hunger-appeasing jubilee terminated. 

To be able to interpret nature, where there is every thing to elevate, 
and ‘none to molest or make afraid,’ is surely an enviable privilege, es- 
pecially when we can successfully practise our deceptions on the finny 
tribe, now offering an artificial bug, now a gray fly, and now one so gay 
and gaudy that we almost envy the victim that takes it. Now that the 
repast is over, we push forth again; and as. we turn a point, the prac- 
tised eye of the oarsman discovers, noiselessly engaged in plucking its 
food, that provokingly shy bird, the ‘ black duck,’ and the instant whiz- 
zing that salutes the ear too certainly proclaims his escape ; the beauti- 
ful wood-duck is quite at home here, but they are quite apt to be out, to 
mere callers! Enough of both, however, may be secured in September 
to satisfy the occasional sportsman or the palate of the epicure. The 
gray duck, shell drake and teal, also inhabit these waters, and are obliged 
to tolerate in their society that almost unconscious, stupid, tough, shot- 
resisting thing, which is called ‘ nigger duck.’ 

The broad winged ‘blue heron’ is an unmistakeable object, whether 
standing or flying, and his commanding stature and solemn bearing 
would recommend him as an overseer of the entire feathered family of 
this region. 

As an agreeable contrast to this commerce with the birds, the field of 
action may be transferred to where the porcupine, the gray and black 
squirrel, and an occasional mink, abound; not to mention the muskrat, 
whose houses loom up at intervals like very little log-cabins! We will 
not dwell on the doe, which met the usual fate of almost all deer that 
take to the water when pursued: no incident is so instantly inspiriting 
to an oarsman as a discovery of this nature; he turns his boat round 
with an inconceivable quickness, and disregarding rods, lines and flies, 
makes for the spot in hot haste and engages in the capture. If the word 
enthusiasm required a more active and positive definition, the lexicog- 
rapher might find one connected with such an event. 

Having threaded our way among this marvellous congregation of 
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islands for a day, and which we have attempted without exaggeration to 
describe, disposes the angler to seek, with a deep consciousness of an 
overruling BentigNaANT Power, his rural retreat for the night; and hav- 
ing exhibited to his comrade the result of his skill, he selects a few of the 
fatest bass for his stomach’s sake. Having repaired the wants of the 
inner man, he slumbers on a bed of feathers or hemlock leaves, at his 
discretion, and sleeps a lord, until the morning sun summons him to 
another day’s renewal of delight : 

*T am too little to contain my joy 

It flows above the narrow bank’ Georae B. 

‘What shallI say? Let me bathe here eternally 


And study new arithmetic to count 
New wonders.’ 


This is the region that the angler of the present day contemplates 
with unmixt satisfaction ; and if the imaginative principle is active within 
him he may dwell even with rapture on the perspective which the future 
may throw around it, when upon several of these numberless isles will 
doubtless arise villas of simple beauty dedicated to a pastime which 
time will have more fully developed : and ennobled, and where the profes- 
sional man, the man of the world, the poet, the philosopher and the 
statesman may find not only a charming release from the entanglements 
and trammels of life, but a deepening interest in the tie that binds them 
to Nature. And who knows but at this congress of sages and wits, plans 
may be devised, principles evolved, and action resolved upon, that may 
startle the (then) entire continent ? 

The angler who may then desire to dine on a foreign soil, must cross 
the ocean to do it. Vicrorta will then be in her grave, and perhaps her 
country. 

How spontaneous is our liking for the man who regularly makes a 
pilgrimage to these pastoral shrines! Should the cares of home or 
business press heavily, he does not, like your untravelled, unmountained 
worldling, become surly, snubby and churlish, for he has been accus- 
tomed to forsake his bill-book and ledger fora time, and say to his 
family: ‘ Now I am going to another sphere, where I may see moving 
objects without tongues, and nae seme without passion ; I go to interro- 

gate our dear mother and ally, Nature.’ His pulse soon begins to beat 
quic ker and stronger ; his c heek assumes a more ruddy hue, ‘his muscles 
expand, and his vision enlarges to the full orbit of humanity. He 
reaches an elevation where nothing speaks to him of animated life, ex- 
cept perchance some butterfly borne unduly by the breeze from its 
parent bed of flowers. And here he has audience with himself; and 
in this temple where the tormenting passigns are dumb he marvels and 
wonders why his fellow men are so indifferent and dead to Nature’s 
appeals; why it is that communing with her is considered no boon; 
why that her rugged riches have no temptations, her sleeping beauties 
no suitors, her torrents so few delineators, her massive everlasting pyra- 
mids no votaries, and no sculptor to chisel his way to fame among her 
interminable quarries 1 t 

Such questions, however pertinent, as they enter one ear of the world 
go out at the other, and no response goes up to the mountain and the 
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lake better than this: ‘ No time, Sir, for such things; [ama married 
man ; have duties to perform thicker than blackberries and longer than 
rope- walks : have a neighbor who is a little better off than I, ‘and am 
sore afraid he will be more so if I relax my efforts.’ 

This we imagine, though put in homely phrase, embodies the truth, 
and nothing but the truth ; and so long as this continues to be the taught 
gospel of our day, sO long Ww ill it be necessary to preach another. 
These are the sentiments that make the study of the professional man 
a damp rayless cloister, the counting-room a fashionable hospital, and 
the shop an embroidered hearse ; active agents all in repelling what- 
ever favors a manly exercise. 

That old, very respectable, but man-killing maxim, ‘ Time is money, , 
is too narrowly interpreted. Time is every thing ; employment, sensa- 
tion, pastime, prose, poetry ; and he best redeems it who crow ds most 
into it. 

The pulpit sends forth without stint its denunciatory voice against 
undue worldliness, wealth, extravagance and ambition, but the number 
of their votaries diminishes not. It seems necessary to hold up to 
men’s minds, apart from Holy Writ, something that may outsparkle the 

gilded lucre that so exclusively controls the energies of our times. 

When the Evil One wished to tempt the Savrour, he led him up into 
the wilderness. Cannot the preacher dwell with effect at fr equent in- 
tervals on the refreshing, exalting influences locked up in nature’s love ? 
Can he not gently remove the bars that press so heavily on many an im- 
prisoned heart, and invite it out to exercise in the propitious rede -eming 
sunlight of bountiful nature? Some of our divines, as well as their 
hearers, are so transcendental that they would take us clean off the 
earth ; and if they do not consign us to a vacuum, they keep us so long 
uncomfortably suspended, that our sensations bear a near resemblance 
to those of the unsuspecting boy who is promised a sight of London if 
he will consent to be lifted up by the ears. 

There is, we imagine, no fear of making the world too spiritual ; but 
those who are so singularly fortunate as to believe that they have re- 
ceived without measure of this heavenly afflatus, are very apt to use 
language that freezes hope and darkens knowledge ; and so far as we 
have observed, they neither live nor act better than other folks. We 
may be perhaps too fastidious in these matters, or too utilitarian; but 
we are inclined to think that we ripen as fast in sunlight as in moonlight. 

The material part of our nature is not suffic iently addressed ; it is 
under-fed. The spiritual is over-fed. Instead of fusing the material 
and spiritual together, thereby promoting a good average for the con- 
duct of life, the clergy for the most part seem mainly anxious to draw 
off all the material into the spiritual ; an attempt quite as likely to be 
successful as emptying one ocean into another. The antagonistic atti- 
tudes thus impelled and established between the two keeps up a sort 
of ‘border warfare,’ neither allaying ¢ asperities nor bettering the heart, 
and in which both soul and body are often sacrificed. Every depart- 
ment of nature should furnish texts, and be pioneers or messengers of 
life-giving truth, carrying the preacher’s doctrine home to the heart, 
and tending to promote as far as possible a union of the visible and 
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invisible in indissoluble matrimony. This magnificent dowry, the out- 
ward world, was bestowed for all time and all people, and it becomes 
the noble heart, the gifted pencil and the eloquent tongue to recom- 
mend and illustrate its manifold and benignant uses. 

We are aware that we have stepped upon ground that does not 
legitimately belong to us; but anglers are accustomed to exercise the 
largest liberty and to throw their fly with peculiar zest into waters the 
most unfrequented. We have frequently advocated the propr iety of 
appropriating certain portions of the year to healthful pastimes ‘and 
manly sports, deeming their indulgence highly conducive to our tempo- 

ral well-being. Neither pennies nor dollars may be sav ed thereby, but 
there will be | great gain realized in a series of years, visible in an im- 
proved animal fr ame, a mind freer and more forcible, an imagination 
readier to receive and transmit, a fancy more vivid and truthful, and a 
heart enlarged to the full circle of human cares and caresses. 

To one not regardless of the physical aspect of the rising generation 
it is evident that there is nuch defective training, or a culpable omission 
of any. If the Human were as well nurtured and watched as the 
State Constitution, we should have more sound minds in sound bodies. 
There are few more sorry sights, and they occur at every turn, than 
the attenuated form and dropping-aw ay aspect of the ambitious scho- 
lar, who, abjuring all manly exercises, hovers like a miller over the 
midnight lamp, and, like that insect, heedlessly and prematurely pe- 
rishes in its blaze. As he would wear no armor, Fate was sure to hit 
him. 

The Olympic games were instituted to help both soul and body ; the 
American, to distract the one and weaken the other. Those who can 
do a world of good, thinking and writing on a small physical capital, 
are few and far between. Children of our day are either pampered 
or pinched; the larger part we believe are permitted to select their 
own schools and teachers, and inclined to frown on any thing that looks 
hike subjection; the idea of being consigned to any specific system of 
training, either physical or mental, is as unwelcome as the sting of a 
wasp. The gentler sex, especially of the rich, too often bear about 
them the marks of premature decay. Survey the clustering groups 
at any of our summer resorts, and those of a sound body and healthful 
air peer up and are as unmistakeably prominent as a fresh-descended 
Juno would be. 

This disregard to physical training is almost exclusively a parental 
affair. The delinquencies of parents in this respect stand out in mon- 
strously bold and killing relief; daughters especially find out before 
long that their constitutions are broken and their life-inheritance jeopard- 
ized: and most of them inclined to do little else than consult doctors, 
nourish a passion for fine furniture, rich personal adornings and eye- 
catching jewels, repose nowhere to their mind but on satin embossed 
chairs, or sleep-inspiring couches, tolerate no books less exciting than 
F venah novels, and even find fault with the breath of heaven if it is not 
charged with cologne. If such are to be the future mothers of our 
race, the race may ere long call in vain for fathers. 

There are few more sublime spectacles on this earth than the matron 
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who, amidst the dust and din, the « asper ities and impertinences, the cares 
and caresses that more or less centre in every home, exhibits an activity 
neither forced nor unnatural, a c omposure neither assumed nor insult- 
ing, and a dignity so easy and unconstrained that she seems like a liv- 
ing gospel of charity and peace; but we fear that the customs and 
habits of our times are peculiarly unfriendly to their increase. 
Society, as now constructed, with its captivating, consuming refine- 
ments, hardly permits a young lady to survive the period of blossoming : 




































‘A vIOLET in the youth of primy nature, 
Forward, not permanent; sweet, not lasting, 
The perfume and suppliance of a minute.’ 


If the probationary period allotted to man is three score years and ten, 
why is it that the monuments of the ‘ early dead’ in our cemeteries form 
so large a majority? This fact is invested with a double significance 
by commemorating what death has done, and what parental ignorance 
or neglect has unconsciously aided in doing. The times require a great 
physic al reformer; one combining i in his person the captivating quali- 
ties of an Apollo, and i in his heart the ardor and eloquence e of a Paul. 

Muscle must be more considered and developed in connexion with 
mind, else the latter, which is a sharp, sensitive blade, may eat through 
its scabbard, and be turned on itself. 

Our sensibilities and our censures are sadly taxed in daily viewing the 
conflicts and struggles of the aspiring mind with the young but en- 


feebled body : 


‘Cur is the branch that might have grown full straight, 
And burned is APoLio’s laurel bough.’ 


It is somewhat surprising how few are the professional gentlemen 
that have crossed our piscatorial path. Among the clergy only two 
stand out on memory’s record possessing the needful courage to make 
the wilderness a place of mirthful joy, and at the same time “exhibiting 
a Peter-like zeal in the cause of conversion, and a martyr’s devotion to 
the line of duty, run where it may. We have oc sasionally met lawyers 
who had temporarily relinquished the brief for Walton’s breviary, be- 
stowing gracefully their patronage on cold-water sports; but for the 
most part they instinctively incline to intimacies with those who live 
near and in hot water. They are a decidedly domestic biped, and 
mainly anxious for good fees and fat feed. Among the doctors we can 
recall but two who z appeare -d ‘to have taken the pledge,’ and both pos- 
sessing a just appreciation of the claims of Nature and of man. It is, 
after all, the merchant who pulls a plum out of every thing, and re- 
deems the time, being literally minister, lawyer and doctor, and who 
does more by his unpatronizing, inc entail communings with the hard- 
Ww orking, uncomplaining or complaining inmates of the log-house, in 
communicating intelligence and inculcating contentment, than a regi- 
ment of missionaries, specially armed and equipped to teach and 
repr ove! 

Statesmen sometimes bend ¢o the rod, but more frequently wader it. 
We apprehend that they are more inclined to court the ocean shore 
than the inland lake; a ‘fitter emblem perhaps of the surge-like life to 
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which they are ordamed. We confess no peculiar partiality for salt- 
water sports, for our suspicions never slumber or cease to torment with 
‘fear of coming change ;’ but he who is fond of a long pull, and a strong 
pull, and unmindful of skinless fingers, may find excitement enough and 
to spare in taking the yanking, hauling, jumping ‘ blue fish.’ 

Even that illustrious man, the ‘Great Expounder,’ marvelled when 
he saw how those sea Satans were wooed and won by our tempting 
‘ spoon victuals.’ 

Fancy for a moment the gladdening effect of the angler’s return to 
hishome. Joyful notes herald his approach, and ready arms cradle and 
embrace him at the threshold; young eyes look up to him as a nut to 
be cracked; faces radiant as the sun thicken about him, wishing that 
time would move with redoubled speed evening-ward, when the gates 
of his memory are to be unlocked, and the narrative to gush forth, fer- 
tilizing the fancies of the young and regaling the declining senses of 
the old! And while the dear delighted ones are hanging with enrap- 
tured ear on what comes fresh and spontaneous from the heart, he es- 
capes for a while from the otherwise broad but now too-confining path 
of prose, and with a sweet compelling eloquence challenges afresh their 
admiration by rehearsing from some favorite poet ‘thoughts that breathe 
and words that burn :’ 


*‘CALM-BoUND is the form of the water-bird there, 
And the spear of the rush stands erect in the air, 
And the dragon-fly roams in the lily bud gay, 
Where walk the bold pike in the sun-smitten bay. 


*O waken, winds! waken wherever asleep, 
In the cloud, in the mountain, or down in the deep ; 
For the angler is watching beside the green springs 
For the low welcome sound of your wandering wings.’ 


*O waken, winds, waken! the waters are still, 
And in silence the sun-light reclines on the hill, 
While the angler is watching beside the green springs 
For the low welcome sound of your wandering wings. 


* His rod lies beside him, his tackle unfreed, 
And his withe-covered pannier is flung on the mead, 
As he looks on the lake through the fane of green trees, 
And sighs for the curl of the soft southern breeze.’ 


Those who are sick of doing, acting, or even hoping, and those too 
of bruised hopes and stained lives, may discover, if they choose, that 
Nature distils the most precious remedies ; and those who partake most 
largely of them will be soonest cured or relieved. 

To all who are competing for the world’s honors, and overlaid with 
accomplishments, and conceits to match, we would urge them to climb 
the everlasting mountains and witness the dawn of a single day, on 
which so many eyes will open and close for the first and last time ; reascend 
them at set of sun, and suppress, if ye can, the mingled emotions which 
the scene inspires! Here you seem to stand above and beyond the life 
you have lived, and with perceptions clarified and enlarged, the map of 
your past existence becomes vivid and luminous, errors stand revealed 
in forms not to be mistaken, and good works loom up as light-houses 
against the sky. 

If from such a spot, where the feeling of your own insignificance im- 
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parts power, you are not inclined now and forever to repudiate and 
abandon whatever is unjust, unkind, morose or of ill report, then you 
have sought this Pisgah in vain, and your salvation must be wrought 
out where your thraldom commenced. 

Land of the mountain, and the lake that only mirrors the sun in his 
meridian ! language was not made where ye dwell, and words must 
give place to feeling; but we cannot forbear to repeat our conviction 
that both our moral and physical natures were intended to be quicken- 
ed, improved and embellished by a familiarity with thy eloquent and 
immutable presence ! 

Our remarks have reached an undue length, and, as we premised at 
starting, are equally conspicuous for their want of order, arrangement 
and grace. But if they should assist to charm any of that innumerable 
company of over-workers from their sphere of voluntary bondage, and 
incline them to seek our land of promise, where the bodily and spiritual 
functions do equally glory in each other, then we may not have written 
Mm vain. 

Should any deem our logic too bold, or our style too declamatory, we 
can only recommend to such a freer acquaintance with the rod and 
reel; and should the advocates of unceasing and unremitting toil, or 
the penny-splitting denizen, assail us or our motives, we shall repair to 
the Walton Oak, whose two centuries of growth now describes an area 
equally fitting and secure to shelter his sincere disciples as that over 
which the Angelo dome was reared for the convenience of her Catholic 
votaries. 


October, 1849, 
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In the midnight, when each sweet bud sealeth 
Its lids in sleep, and folds its purple wings 

Across its breast, upon the still air stealeth 
The mystic plant, and into beauty springs. 


Through slow ages it hath lived, undying 
Amid the swift year’s greenness and decay : 
Harvests grew and fell, with footsteps flying ; 
E’en man, who saw its youth, hath sped away. 


Through slow ages. hid in nature’s bosom, 
In calm silence waited it the hour; 

Now revealed, it stands in glorious blossom. 
Time’s ripe offspring and consummate flower, 


Yet a few short days alone it bloometh, 
Soon again its eye shall mildly close ; 

Soon the coming Fate, that all entombeth, 
O’er its slumbering soul his mantle throws. 


In the midnight deep of faith and feeling, 
When the song is dumb, the heart is cold, 

Wakes the new-born mind; though long concealing, 
Now the ripened thought it must unfold. 


Mid a wondering world, in splendor tow’ring, 

Waves it o’er the race of barren men; 
Sheds its perfumed life, then passed its flow’ring, 

Sinks in deathless rest, to rise again. E. A. W. 
Newburyport, Mass. 
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THE SPECTRE-CARAVAN. 





FROM THE GERMAN OF FREILIGRATHE. 





°T was at midnight, in the Desert, where we rested on the ground ; 

There my Beddaweens were sleeping, and their steeds were stretched around ; 
In the farness lay the moonlight on the Mountains of the Nile, 

And the camel-bones that strewed the sands for many an arid mile. 


With my saddle for a pillow did I prop my weary head, 

And my kaftan-cloth unfolded, o’er my limbs was lightly spread, 
While beside me, as the Kapitaun and watchman of my band, 
Lay my Bazra sword and pistois twain a-shimmering on the sand. 


And the stillness was unbroken, save at moments by a ery 

From some stray belated vulture sailing blackly down the sky, 
Or the snortings of a sleeping steed at waters fancy -seen, 

Or the hurried warlike mutterings of some dreaming Beddaween. 


When, behold! a sudden sandquake; and atween the earth and moon 
Rose a mighty Host of Shadows, as from out some dim lagoon : 

Then our coursers gasped with terror, and a thrill shook e very man, 
And the ery was, ‘Alla Akbar ! ’tis the Spectre-Caravan ! 


On they came, their hueless faces toward Mecea evermore ; 

On they came, long files of camels, and of women whom they bore, 
Guides and merchants, youthful maidens, bearing pitchers in their hands, 
And behind them troops of horsemen following, sumless as the sands ! 


More and more! the phantom-pageant overshadowed all the plains, 
Yea, the ghastly camel-bones arose, and grew to camel-trains : 
And the whirling column-clouds of sand to forms in dusky garbs, 
Here, afoot as HapsEE pilgrims ; there, as warriors on their barbs ! 


Whence we knew the Night was come when all whom Death had sought and found 
Long ago amid the sands whereon their bones yet bleach around, 

Rise by legions from the darkness of their prisons low and lone 
And in dim procession march to kiss the Kaasa’s Holy Stone. 


? 


And yet more a more for ever ! —still they swept in pomp along, 
Till Lasked me, Can the Desert hold so vast a muster- throng ? 

Lo! the Dead are here in myriads ; the whole world of Hades waits, 
As with eager wish to press beyond the Babelmandel Straits ! 


Then I spake, ‘ Our steeds are frantic: To your saddles every one ! 
Never quail before these Shadows! You are children of the Sun! 
If their garments rustle past you, if their glances reach you here, 
Cry Bismillah ! and that mighty name shall banish every fear. 


o~ 


Courage, comrades! Even now the moon is waning far a-west, 

Soon the weleome Dawn will mount the skies in gold and crimson vest, 
And in thinnest air will melt away those phantom shapes forlorn, 
When again upon your brows you feel the odor-winds of Morn !’ 


*German Anthology,’ Jauzs Clansycz Manca 
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A Birp with spotted throat and breast 
Is singing on the tallest tree, 
While day is fading in the west, 
In strains that with the time agree : 
I know the little minstrel well, 
His favorite haunts are also mine ; 
The silence of the lonely dell 
O’er-browed by hills of murmuring pine. 


Breathe out thy mellow vesper lay 

While shadow drapes the listening skies ; 
Far in the forest depths away 

How plaintively the music dies ! 
With sunset to their nests have flown 

Gay birds that love the golden light, 
And left thee in the woods alone 

To welcome melancholy night. 


And I am glad no warbler near 
Responds to thy transporting strain, 
For never will a mortal ear 
List to such minstrelsy again. 
Let other instruments be mute, 
And Silence lock them in her cave ; 
Even the warble of a flute, 
Creeping by moonlight o’er the wave. 


In murky weather, when the sun 
Is hidden by a cloudy veil, 
And the plumed wanderers one by one 


Have hushed their pipes in wood and dale, 


Delighted, I have often heard 

Thy symphonies so clear and loud, 
And wondered that a little bird 

Was with a voice so sweet endowed. 


Where alders overhang the stream 
Thy mate’s frail nest I have espied, 
Protected from the noonday beam 
With its four gems in azure dyed : 
Fit place to rear a singing brood 
Was the wild scene that lay around, 
While mocked the gray majestic wood 
Old solemn Ocean’s bass profound, 


[January, 


and 


+ — 
may 


w dark, wet and gloomy weather, when scarce asingle chirp is heard from any other bird, the cle 
notes of the wood-thrush thrill through the dripping woods from morning to night; 
truly said, that the sadder the day the sweeter is his song.’— W:1s0n. 
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Shy, unobtrusive bird! thou art 
An emblem beautiful and meet 
Of the poor poet’s weary heart, 
That loves in solitude to beat ; 
A lofty heart that finds relief 
And inspiration deep and strong, 
When closeted with gloom and grief, 
Its chords grow tremulous with song. wW.E.C. Hosmuzr. 


FEMININE PERFECTIONS, 


OR THE UNREASONABLE BACHELOR. 


BY Ae B». JOHNSON.* 


As the study of geography and history is become universal, ev ery 
body doubtless knows all that has been published concerning the king- 
dom of Tuscora, and its renowned sovereign Alphonso the beautiful. 
Still a little private record exists of the court, that has not yet found its 
proper place in any published annals of that far-celebrated monarch. 
He was, as every body knows, only nineteen years old when he was 
called by ProvipENcE to ascend the throne of his illustrious ancestors : 
yet he possesse -d a very manly figure, and his muscular ener gy was so 
great, that he could bend an iron crow-bar by the mere strength of his 
hands; while his intellectual powers were thought to excel his. physical. 

Alphonso, though he was so exalted in station, young and beautiful, 
shunned all the amusements with which his courtiers sought to gladden 
his accession to power. He was evidently unhappy. He lost his ap- 
petite, and sleep forsook his pillow. Alarm for his health soon became 
general, till at length, so imminent seemed the peril, that his oldest and 
most respected minister of state, the venerable Pokefunatus, disregard- 
ing the severe etiquette of the court of Tuscora, fell on his knees befor c 
the young monarch, and implored him to reveal to his faithful servant, 
the erief that was but too evidently preying on the royal breast. 

Pokefunatus knew that whoever presumed to question the sovereign 
on any topic, forfeited his life unless his majesty should remit the pen- 
alty ; ‘but the loyal old man was willing to hazard his life and to lose it, 
if he could thereby restore the King to health and happiness. He soon 
found that he had need of all his devotion, as Alphonso’s beautiful face 
seemed convulsed with surprise and sudden rage, at what he charac- 
terized as the bold impertinence of a superserviceable slave. All color 
fled from his cheeks and lips, and his scimitar seemed to leap from its 
scabbard, and gleam aloft by its own impulse, so rapid was the move- 
ment of — to terminate at a oer the offence and the offender. 


* Auruor of a ‘ Treatise on Language, or the relation which w ate bear to eines ? «Religion in 
its relation t6 the present Life; ‘The Philosophical Emperor, or the Progress of a False Position. 
etc., etc. 
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sut the old counsellor was so greatly beloved for the mild dignity with 
which he had borne his high honors, and for the many important ser- 
vices that he had rendered to the state in the past and preceding reigns, 
that all the courtiers who filled the audience-chamber manifested invol- 
untarily, so de ep a consternation as to cause Alphonso to arrest his pur- 
pose, and respite the offender till he should have passed some reasonable 
time in preparation for death and in bidding a final adieu to his family. 

Even this melioration of the catastrophe failed to restore tranquillity 
to the alarmed court. ‘The sudden outbreak of so fierce a wrath seemed 
to leave no man secure for a moment; especially as princes who in- 
dulge themselves in acts of tyranny, can at any time create occasion for 
tyrannous conduct. Alphonso saw in the constraint of his attendants 
that they were uneasy; hence for the purpose of restoring confidence, 
and perhaps from a revulsion of feeling in favor of an ancient servant, 
he convoked all his principal officers, and graciously declared that while 
he would punish every coercive interference with his private thoughts, 
he was willing to state voluntarily the trouble that oppressed him. It 
proceeded fromthe love which he felt toward his dear subjects, and the 
consequent duty thereby incumbent on him, of furnishing them with a 
lineal descendant to occupy the throne at his decease ; while personally 
he possessed such a repugnance to the whole race of womankind, that 
he feared the aversion was unconquerable: unless indeed one could be 
found whose voice was habitually lower than that of any female he yet 
had heard; for in a loud voice seemed to lie his great antipathy. If 
within a month such a female could be found, he would marry her, and 
even Pokefunatus should be pardoned. 

His majesty’s gracious determination, and a hope that the prime min- 
ister might be extricated from his present peril, induced a search to be 
instituted throughout the kingdom, for a young lady who would suit the 
royal requirement ; ; but though all the ladies of Tuscora lowered their 
voices for the occasion, and spoke almost in a whisper, yet when sud- 
denly excited by either grief or joy, or perchance by anger, they would 
speak so loud, as manifestly to be disqualified from becoming the wife 
of an absolute king who could not endure loud speaking. 

While the termination of the month was rapidly advancing, the mes- 
sengers returned slowly and sorrowfully to report the failure of their 
mission. Gloom again appeared in every countenance, and the life of 
the ill-fated minister seemed hopeless; when suddenly as the last 
minute of the last day of the fatal month was transpiring, an unusual 
clamor was heard outside the palace ; and presently a breathless messen- 
ger anounced to the assembled court that he had found a lady with a 
voice so low and harmonious that when he first heard it, he mistook it 
for the soft breathings of an AZolian harp. 

Every person was delighted except the King. He was manifestly 
disappointed and displeased. He intimated that t the month was expired, 
and that the messenger was too late to gain a throne for the lady, or to 
save the life of the criminal. Still, lest his j justice should be questioned 
he granted Pokefunatus a respite during another month; and if within 
that period a female could be found who was amiable while disappointed 
and contradicted, he would marry her and pardon the prisoner. 
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The messengers had encountered sufficient difficulty in the former 
search to almost despair im the present, which seemed to require a 
greater deviation from the ordinary moral organization of human beings 
than the other had from the physical organization. Yet they departed 
with a determination to fulfil the new requirement of the sovereign if 
such a lady as was designated should happen to exist. They naturally 
visited all the boarding-schools of the metropolis, as more likely places 
than any other, for finding the object of their search ; not omitting the 
various watering-places where more mature womanhood disports its 
loveliness during the heats of summer; for that happened to constitute 
the period of the year when the sneneh was in progress. As rumor ap- 
prised the female world of the object of the messengers, they were 
greeted every where with an amiability that no ‘megination could ex- 
coed by de lighte d and hopeful expectants ; who, however maintained 
the required degree of amiability only while they were hopeful. This 
was just what the messengers had feared, and the ry all returned to court, 
sad, slow and succ essless, as the month verged toward its close. 

The last day arrived. Brightly shone forth the sun, making sadder 
by contrast the appearance of the returning messengers. The King, 
surrounded by all his great officers, was seated on his throne, to hear 
what was already known informally, the failure of the second experi- 
ment. Despondency was visible on every face, despite the forced efforis 
of obse >quious loy alty to counterfeit del ight. The life of the unfortu- 
nate pr ime minister was fast tending to an abrupt termin: ition, when 
again a tardy messenger announced, in breathless haste, that he had found 
a lady who could preserve good humor and kind feelings under the 
severest disappointments. The King could scarcely restrain his indig- 
nation. He insisted that the sentence had been in effect pronounced, 
and that the minister should no longer be respited. Still a moment’s 
reflection sufficed to assuage his rising impatience. Even the most ab- 
solute princes must not disregard the deeply-rooted feelings of their 
subjects; and he saw, in the general dejection, that he must omit no form 
of apparent lenity and justice. He accordingly granted another month’s 
postponement, with the promise of pardon and marriage, as heretofore, 
if a lady could be found who never cried. 

This requirement was deemed more difficult of accomplishment than 
either of the others, and the messengers could scarcely be induced to 
attempt the search; but so great was the sympathy for the unfortunate 
old counsellor, that they at length resolved to find a dry-eyed lady, if one 
inhabited the kingdom. Fame soon promulged what the King was seek- 
ing, and not a tear was shed in Tuscora by any female, young or old, 
during the whole month. But this availed not. They all had been ac- 
customed to cry when they were vexed or perplexed ; and the messen- 
gers returned to court dispirited and sullen. - 

The King received them in all the pomp of royalty as usual. He 
had heard the failure of their mission, and attended now only to give 
due solemnity toto the sequel. Right pleased was the royal misogamist 
in the perverse contemplation of living hereafter in undisturbed celi- 
bacy, while even his enemies — if kings have enemies — could not re- 
proach him therewith, after the great efforts that he had taken to procure 
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aconsort. But in the midst of these secret felicitations, again a tardy 
messenger rushed into the presence chamber, and prostrating himself 
before the throne, announced that he had found a lady who never cried. 

This time, however, the month was clearly ended, and no one pre- 
sumed to question the justice of Alphonso when he declared that exe- 
cution could no longer be delayed against Pokefunatus, nor his own 
royal person be far ther disturbed in seeking for a partner to share his 
throne. The unfortunate old man, who had been brought from a dis- 
tant fortress, and who, surrounded by the king’s guards, was in an ante- 
room of the palace, was therefore summoned into the presence that he 
might be sentenced personally by the king; for such is the custom of 
the realm when a great officer of Tuscora is to be decapitated. Not 
long was the fatal summons uttered before a distant door was thrown 
open, and through it was seen to issue, in slow and measured pace, a 
gloomy procession of armed men, with the prisoner in their midst. 
Confinement and sorrow, even more than lengthened years, had whi- 
tened his head and emaciated his body. Pale and manifestly feeble, yet 
with a dignity which conscious rectitude can under such circumstances 
alone supply, he advanced toward his offended master, leaning for sup- 
port, and evidently with no stinted pressure, on the arm of his* youngest 
but most devoted daughter, the lovely Adeline. Engrossed wholly by 
the sorrows of her father, she knew not that her beauty was attracting 
the admiring gaze of king and courtiers. Still, no tear dimmed the ra- 
diance of her eyes, and when she addressed some words of consolation 
to her venerable parent the sounds were so soft and melodious that the 
king felt that he could listen to them for ages with increasing delight. 
Female ioveliness had never before touched his heart, and he exclaimed, 
almost involuntarily : ‘ Who is this heavenly vision ?’ 

‘Sire,’ said the tardy messenger, ‘she is the lady who never cries! 
I found her with her father in the distant fortress of Clontorf, or I should 
have been able to return in time to save her father’s life.’ 

‘ Sire,’ said the other tardy messenger, falling on his knees suppliantly, 
‘she is the young lady who is always ‘amiable! The distance that I had 
to travel in returning from the prison, which she inhabited night and 
day with her father, occasioned my unfortunate tardiness.’ 

‘Sire,’ said the remaining tardy messenger, ‘she is the lady whose 
voice is always low! I had heard of her by fame; but resolving to 
trust no evidence but my own senses, m a matter wdhials concerned your 
majesty, I went in person to Clontorf; and though I journeyed with 
the utmost expedition, I unhappily failed i in returning sufficiently early 
to save the noble prisoner from death.’ 

‘ And who shall take his life’ exclaimed Alphonso; ‘the father of so 
much sense and loveliness must not be lost to our kingdom!’ 

All the prejudices of the king against marriage were dissipated, for 
he found that they had originated in erroneous prepossessions. Instead 
of sentencing his ancient c counsellor he forthwith restored him to favor ; 
and as for the beautiful Adeline, she soon became queen of Tuscora. 
Alphonso the Beautiful and Adeline the Good long reigned the happiest 
monarchs of the age in which they flourished, and their descendants 
still occupy the thre one of the same ancient kmgdom. Even to this re- 
mote day a decree exists, which was promulged by Alphonso on the 
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morning of his marriage, that whenever intellectual, moral and corpo- 
real excellence combine in the same woman, no man shall withstand her 
influence, under the penalty, on disobedience to the decree, of universal 
contempt. 
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BY ABBY ALLIN. 





’ 
Burak and bare and blear November, 
Art thou here? 
Saddest thou of all the twelve months 
In the year : 
All the twelve months in the year. 


Birds’-nests dot the naked tree-tops, 
All around, 
And the dry leaves mutter, mutter, 
On the ground: 
Mutter, mutter, ‘Summer ’s gone !’ 


Now the Storm-wind, solemn Storm-wind ! 
O’er us breaks, 
And the forests fall before him 
As he wakes: 
Fall before him as he wakes. 


Clouds o’erdarken all the heavens, - 
Brimmed with rain ; 
Hear the round drops drumming, drumming, 
On the pane : 
Drumming, drumming, on the pane! 


By the door the willow boweth, 
As in prayer, 
And the hemlocks quake and quiver, 
Sighing sair : 
Quake and quiver, sighing sair. 


Brooks, their high banks overleaping, 
Rush along, 
Washing dead flowers down their margins, 
All along : 
Down their margins, all along. 


Earth is sick with weeping, weeping, 
Drunk with rain ; 
And the tall trees moan and skudder 
As in pain : 
Moan and shudder, as in pain. 


Bleak and bare and blear November, 
I implore, 

Let one sunbeam, like a rainbow, 
Evermore, 

Arch thy shadows, evermore ! 
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BY R. H. STODDARD. 





Ir lies upon the stand, beside 

The antique book-case tall and wide ; 
Massive indeed it is, and old, 

With heavy covers stamped with gold, 
Gothic casements, oriel panes, 

And clasped with quaintest silver chains ; 
It shows the wear and tear of age ; 

Now and then you miss a page ; 

The leaves are loose, and day by day 

The old black-letters fade away ; 

And holy tears, by mourners shed, 

Blot the records of the dead! 


Fathers, amid their households bright, 
Read it duly morn and night ; 
Solemn-voiced before the prayers, 
Forgetting earth and all its cares ; 
And hushed, the servants gathered round, 
Sat listening, in awe profound ! 
Mothers read its tales divine, 
Commenting on them, line by line, 

To rosy children fond and sweet, 

Gri muped on benches at their feet ; 
And they, the while, with earnest eyes 
Questioned deep in simple wise ! 


Happy grandsires old and white, 
Spectacled and near of sight, 

And ancient dames in ruftled caps 
Read it to prattlers on their laps ; 

And the little folks sedate, 

Peeped o’er the page to see the plate! 
The village priest, in surplice white, 
Unelasped it, on the bridal night, 
And read the marriage service there, 
And wed the loving, blushing pair ! 
And Sabbath days, the lads, perplext, 
Looked over it, to find his text! 


Brothers and sisters, fair and kind 
Like loving tendrils, intertwined, 
Sat arm in arm, and read away, 
And laid the volume down to pray ! 
The sick man propped on pillows white, 
Pored on its pages with delight, 

And kissed it o’er with streaming eyes 
And dreamed himself to Paradise ! 

And when he died, the mourners sought, 
In hopeful texts, relief from thought ; 
And meek and patient, kissed the rod, 
And gave the sainted-dead to Gop! 








Rambledom: in Four Chapters. 





When I was but a simple boy, 

And lived in innocence and joy, 

I loved this good old Brste well, 

It bound me with a holy spell ; 

But now alas! my youth is fled, 

And Hope is gone, and faith is dead ; 
I hide the Hoty book away, 

And worship idols made of clay ; 
But oft in my unquiet hours, 

When thinking of my wasted powers, 
And living o’er my early years, 

I wet it with repentant tears ! 


Rambledom; in Four Chapters. 





CHAPTER THIRD. 





LIBERAL OFFER FOR A POBTBAIT. 

WE must not judge of the appreciation in which the Fine Arts are 
held by the ignorant estimate ofthe backwoodsman, nor by the assumptions 
of ‘ fashionables’ who, for fashion’s sake, lounge in the Art Union, Interna- 
tional, Dusseldorf Gallery, or collection of the ‘Old Masters’ in the city of 
New-York. There is much ignorance, more contempt and prejudice, 
and not a little affectation among the ‘ intelligent’ republicans of the Uni- 
ted States on the subject of Fine Arts, and especially the art of rss 
ing. But the expansion of a juster general taste is rapid, and if it 
were not, there are plenty among us who can rightly value and enjoy a 
Guido Reni, a Carlo Dolce, a Caracci, or a Rembrandt, as well as the 
most exquisite European connoisseur. But such was not the taste of 
the person making the offer at the head of this chapter. 

Ten years ago this very autumn, I started from Whitehall, at the 
head waters of Lake Champlain, in company with a New-York artist 
named W , to hunt, fish, and sketch, on the shores of Horicon. 
Climbing those mountains west of Whitehall, we descended their tor- 
tuous slope to ‘South Bay,’ across which we were canoed, and com- 
menced our march over the Dresden Mountains, from the barren 
scalps of which, Horicon lies visible to the naked eye, a mirror in which 
the heavens glass themselves with a beauty, a glory and a mystery. 
But I must describe this Dresden in brief. It is a mixture of various 
rocks, huge and unshapely, interspersed with the pine, the spruce and 
the hemlock, and among which the rushing torrents, especially in the 
snow-melting season, bellow to the thundering clouds. It is a vast den 
of rattle-snakes, bears and mosquitoes ; roadless, except as one greases 
his pantaloons and slides down planes, with no snubbing posts save the bot- 
tom of a hill, and no guide but a firm trust in Providence. It is a town 
of lumbermen; rude, frank, but altogether pagan in their consideration 
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of the refinements of life. They have no churches nor schools there ; 
they attempted a school, but the women would permit no such nonsense 
as ‘genders,’ which they called ganders, to be taught to their children, 
and so the young ideas of Dresden were left to the guidance of nature. 

They attempte dd a conference-meeting once, but Deacon , the only 
person present who had a distinct rec ollection of a Bible, was so drunk 
that he could not articulate, though he bravely propped one of the pil- 
lars of the edifice in which the congregation had assembled. The of- 
ficial honors of the town-executive descended upon one man; a one- 
eyed, weasel-looking fellow, who was justice of the peace, path-master, 
collector and town-clerk. His only books were a volume of almanacs, 
and a copy of road acts. Upon these, he swore witnesses, and out of 
them drew decisions that would astonish Blackstone. I had the misfor- 
tune to live in this town four years, my father having a lumber-bush 
there, and when I emerged from thence into the world, I was minus of 
toe-nails, these having been grubbed off among the rocks. As I have 
said, rattle-snakes abound in Dresden, but the general impression touch- 
ing these serpents is a false one. They are a handsome, well-behaved 
race. They ‘rattle’ you a warning of their residence, if you giv e them 
the smallest chance, and never was a serpent readier to ‘ cut stick” when 
it is possible. Though I have killed hundreds of them ‘for fun,’ and 
for the fine penetrating oil they yield, they never molested my bare-feet, 
and in all that huge den of a town, I never heard that man or beast had 
been bitten. Some of the out-and-out Dresdeners hang them as pen- 
dants to their bed-posts, having first extracted their teeth, while others 
fasten them upon their children’s necks in winter, as pleasurable boas. 
Others still, having faith in their medicinal excellence, bite through the 
length of their backs to cure the tooth-ache, and swallow their galls to 
stave-off consumption. The rattle-snake too is a water-fowl. I have 
seen them thridding the mid-waters of Horicon, holding their heads 
‘high’ like a moose swimming Lake Umbagog. 

But the bears are thick as the snakes. I will tell you a true bear 
story. My father’s mill was close upon a ‘ gum-woods,’ and one Sun- 
day, in lieu of ‘ bee-hunting,’ I went with a lot of boys ‘gumming.’ It 

was the only time I ever went into Dresden woods without a gun. We 
were not more than a quarter of a mile from the mill and our log- -cabin, 
when, with a terrible oosh! oosh! very like a swine, there rose a huge 
bear from a bed of high fern. We all ran save one, a fellow of great 
spunk, and the bear, after quizzing a little, made snuffingly toward him. 
We looked on from a safe distance in terror, but our comrade was not 
inclined to be eaten. As the bear neared him he commenced climbing 
a spruce tree, but on getting up about the bear’s length, his pantaloons 
caught upon a knot, past all chance of ‘letting up.’ Bruin’s eyes twin- 
kled at the predicament, and he began clawing up the tree. His bait, 
however, had got a firm hold of limbs above him, and his legs were 
well drawn up, and the bear clenching his paws upon the unfortunate 
knot, tugged until knot and breeches both gave way, and down went 
astonished Bruin on his backsides. Improving his opportunity of free- 
dom from the knot, our friend mounted up and saw himself safe. Upon 
this, we hurried for guns, dogs, and the ‘old folks,’ but before we 
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got back, the bear, evidently ‘smelling a rat,’ had trotted off. This 
was a narrow escape, but not so narrow as one I can describe. 

There are many great ‘ racers’ on record, but none to beat this. On 
the high shore rocks of South-Bay, at the mouth of Pike-Brook, stood a 
saw-mill. It was water-fed by a long wooden race-way, connecting the 
river with its floom. This race-way, from long use, had become s slip- 
pery with mess and slime onthe inside. An acquaintance of mine, one 
day slipped into the race while raising the pond-gate, and the swift 
water carried him a quarter of a mile to the floom, plunged him down 
into one of the huge buckets of a water-wheel, in swift motion, and this 
in its turn, emptied him into the Bay. He got out with little difficulty 
unhurt and unterrified. But tothe portrait ; . “and yet I must say a word 
about the nearest approach to a Christian buri: il I ever witnessed in 
Dresden. Doesthe editor of the Knickerbocker regarda pig? Does 
he sympathize with Lamb (not mutton) in that description, wherein Hou, 
and his son Bobo, dis-ember the first porker ever tested as to succulency, 
by the palate of acelestial? Relhshing ‘ Bolognas,’ will he plead that a 


jelly-eyed roaster is disgusting ; that a spare-rib from a mature swine is 


distasteful? No, no! ‘Then he will hear and appreciate me in this in- 
cident. Beside the lumber-bush, my father cultivated a little farm, and 
I there learned to scatter oats (not wild), peas, beans and barley, and 
to raise ‘ pigs and chickens.’ We had a spotted pig, black and white, 

of the masculine gender, which became a sort of ‘ cosset? — a favorite. 
Of course he was affectionately tended, but I had heard that a long tail 
was detrimental to a pig’s growth, and that ‘in season’ pigs’ tails should 
be cut off. With my mother’s consent, I undertook this amputation, 
on a bitter cold day —not the right weather — but to save my hand 
which grasped the flexible pig-pendant, I cut so close that there was 
not tail enough left to fasten a string to. He bled to death, and died 
without a grunt. I remember his precise look ; as he paled in the face 
that had so often nosed the bucket, his countenance wore a smile of for- 
giveness and resignation, as much as to say ‘It was an accident!’ Upon 
my soul, I shed tears, for in such a pagan land it was something to find 
refinement of feeling, delicate appreciations of intent, even in a cat, a 
dog or a pig. ‘But you shall have a monument,’ said I. On the road- 

side, sloping down a hill, we had a patch of gravel stones where beans 
would grow, but nothing else. Yet it was a place on which the earliest 
and the latest sun shone. It looked out upon a river, and upon mighty 
mountains, and all travellers in Dresden beheld it. At the top of this 
patch I scooped a deep pit; consigned my pig, done up in straw, to its 
depths; placed a stout memorial at his head; covered him up and left 
him to the ‘ winds and rains of heaven.’ Whether his life or memory 
were most savory, | know not, but I do know that his tomb-stone is still 
standing; that it is perhaps the most respectable grave sign in all Dres- 
den ; and I know that rank corn is now grown on the bean-patch below. 
A pig’s memory may be nothing, but Hoti and Elia thought not so. 

But to the portrait. W had a flask of brandy, which we supped 
by the wayside, somewhat to the hindrance of our journey. And here, 
let me say, that a Whitehall editor, b ——, of the Chronicle, was our 
companion to the focus of Dresden Mountains, where a political con- 
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vention was to be held, and he, B was bound to exercise an out- 
side influence za this convention. We were ready to serve him, if we 
could, and on coming to the ‘ meeting,’ by dint of our bottle we became 
vice-presidents and secretaries. The plot was to send a whig delegate 
to the county convention from a town that had not five whig voters in 
it; a town where the i inspectors of election carry boxes and keys, and 
examine and correct the vote to. suit themselves. By ‘ bottle- -plying,’ 
not pipe-laying, we succeeded in sending the —_ to the confusion of 
General B t, who once gave to the New-York democrats the finest 
‘hickory’ ever raised before‘Old Tammany.’ This done, we bade adieu 
to B , and upon two ‘ poked’ colts, which we caught and bridled 
with beech withes, descended to the shore of the Horicon. It was 
near sunset. Scarce a cloud flecked the sky, and the burning eye of 
day wore that red smile which, I doubt not, tinctures the leaves of 
autumn. Lovingly and sadly it seemed: it looked back upon its eastern 
pathway, but the mountains rose before it, catching its latest blushes, 
and casting them on the calm waters beneath. From the mountain 
side we gazed mutely upon the glorious scene. Pen nor pencil can 
describe it. It was a conglomeration of Poussains, Wouvermans, Rem- 
brandts and Titians; a pot of nature’s glory-colors spilled over island 
and lake, mountain and field, and all we could do was to be worship- 
ful to the Infinite Spirit, who in that circle of seclusion and quiet had 
dipped His fire-plumed pencil in the sky, and flung down mingled lights 
and shadows to mock the vanity and presumption “of man ! 

But we are near the portrait. A little past sun-down we alighted at 
the hospitable farm-house of . alien our traps, and prepared 
for supper and a night’s rest. I had been at the house before, and was 
known, but W , the man and his trade, were incog. We were 
scarcely in doors before we saw evidence of a party to be held that 
evening, a ‘ paring-bee,’ and W was ready for fun. Soon after sup- 
per the boys and girls from all the country round about began to gather 
in. The editor of the Knick. knows what a paring-bee is, but some of 
his readers may not. It is a gathering of jolly boys and girls at a farm- 
house to pare, quarter, core and string “apples for drying. The working 
time is until nine or ten o’clock, then comes dancing, plays, kissing, etc., 
the whole winding up witha supper. The girls, you may be sure, had on 
their ‘ go-to-meeting’ clothes, (they came out with dig figures ;) and the 
boys, throwing off coats, according to custom, when the dance com- 
menced, though a little short in pantaloons, and flush of whip-strings to 
tie them down, displaye :d their ‘bran new gallowses,’ alias suspenders, and 
their new silk nose-wipers, generally red or yellow, and always tucked 
in the breeches-poc ket, so as to ‘ hang out’ lar ge. And when the fiddle 
struck up, did n’t they seize par ters, and right across, and wheel and reel, 
and up and down the centre, with an earnestness that would surprise 
‘ Searing,’ and an honesty of purpose which, if our belles would follow 
the example, instead of *Jolling’ through quadrilles, would drive the 
sallow from their cheeks, save the re putation of nature, and put rouge 
at a discount! Give me the real paring-bee reels and jigs before all 
your waltzes, and Spanish dances, and bawdy ae is! I speak for 
myself in this matter. Not inclining to dance, and alw ays hating silly 
plays and kissings, I posted to bed at an early hour, w hile W—, up 
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to his ears in the clover of novelty, staid the party out, waited on the 
prettiest Miss home, and came to bunk about four in the morning. Yes, 
[ went to bed early, but on my way ‘ up-stairs’ I had a strong presenti- 
ment, from a peculiar tingling of my olfactories, that a cupboard of pies 
and other goodies was somewhere. I very soon convinced myself, to 
the mortification of two pumpkin-pies and a cup of jelly, the dishes of 
which I tucked under my bed. The next morning I heard the theft 
laid to the ‘pesky’ rats. With a good night’s rest, I rose early, long 
before W was awake. In the: mean time, the old lady of the house, 
with that curiosity natural to women, and which filled Blue-Beard’s 
ee with headless w ives, had inspe cted W ’s traps, and was ur- 

t to know from me his occupation ; indeed, she asked me, ‘ What 
So he dew for a living?’ ‘O, he paints pictures,’ said I, ‘and some- 
times faces. Now W was zealous of his art, and with a lack of 
philosophy could not see why any be dy should be ignorant of its beau- 
ties. He was soon up, and we took breakfast preparatory to crossing 
the lake. When we came to ‘settle up,’ I saw that something we ighty 
was on the old lady’s mind. The charge was one dollar each, (cheap 
enough, considering the pies and jelly,) which we ‘ planked down.’ She 
took my money, but looking up to W , She said, ‘I won’t charge you 
any thing, if youll only wait an hour or two and paint my old man on 
the clock -glass | ’” TY saw a storm of wrath at such a measure for his 
noble art risme on W ’s face, and turning him aside, told the old 
lady to take the money, and we would be bac ki in a day or two and do 
her job. Our boat was already engaged, and on r aching it I found 
W swearing that he would never come within reach of such a 
heathen again. 1 have not seen the good dame since, but I know that 
she could fry pork, onions and apples ‘ first rate,’ and, I doubt not, she 
thought a dollar a ve ry liberal offer for her old man’s portrait. She 
did not dislike, but rather liked the painter’s art; her only fault was 
ignorance, from having seen no Art-Unions, Dusseldorfs nor Louvres, 
but only some pretty-faced Wasuinetons and Napotrons on clocks 
and looking-glasses. 




















CHAPTER FOURTH. 
BOOKS AND LABOR. 
In one’s travel in these days it is natural that one should read books. 
During my short ramble I read my share. ‘They were not selected, 


neither were they miscellaneous ; they had come to hand by chance, 
and, for a wonder, were all sensible. First, being somewhat ‘of an in- 


valid, | read a manual on health, the concoction of the wise heads of 


the Graffenberg C ompany, who, abjuring all quacks and bleedings and 
mercurializing, with a gist wor thy Chrono-Thermal and its apostles, lay 
down a theory of their own; a very good theory, in which allopathy, 
without lancet, and hydropathy are about equally blended. In our day 
of multitudinous systems for the regeneration of the flesh, it seems 
strange that men drop off; that people die at all. The world is be- 
come a panacea shop, with its pots and jars and bottles all labelled 

‘perfect cure.” And the people dose and drug from the cradle to the 
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grave. ‘There is no intermission of the pill or the phial at the mouth. 
It is swallow and rub on, ad infinitum, ad nauseum, until Death, like a 
eunuch, puts his consoling bow-string to the weasand, and twangs out 
the breath of life. I read also, for the first time, the works of Con- 
greve ; he who wore in the old age, and by the consent of that great 
poet, the poetical mantle of Dryden. But T think as a poet Dryden 
over-flattered him. Congreve is heavy, and too often bon nbastic in 
verse, especially lyrics and odes, though his blank-verse play of ‘ The 
Mourning Bride’ is grand and masterly. It is a tragedy, for it ends 
with at les ist a dozen deaths; enough to convulse even the boys at the 
‘Chatham’ with horror. But Congreve’s prose plays are unexcelled. 


‘ They are all comedies, genteel though smutty, as was every thing popu- 


lar on the stage in his day. His ‘ Bachelor’ and ‘ Double Dealer’ 
might with slight expurgation be brought out successfully on the Ame- 
rican stage. Their biting satire applies to the rakes and roués of to- 
day as w ven as they did to the fashionable profligacies of the last cen- 
tury. It is a matter of wonder to me that some manager does not try 
the spe aaa, ‘The Mourning Bride’ I have called a grand piece 
of blank-verse, and so it is. Dr. Johnson did not hesitate to applaud 
it in parts, and he was one of those hedge-hog critics who are the last 
to confer merit on authors. In ‘ The Mourning Bride’ are many of 
the sayings that have passed into common quotation, and which ninety- 
nine in the hundred who hear them would credit to any one but the 
right owner. In this play occurs the 


‘Music hath charms to soothe,’ ete., 
and the 
* Heaven has no rage like love to hatred turned, 
Nor hell a fury like a woman scorned.’ 


But with all the momentary applause that followed the Ben Jonsons, 
the Marlowes, the Malones and the Congreves, their fame was ‘never 
world-wide, nor to become so. ‘They dragged down their glory to the 
tomb, leaving their books as shelf-monuments, to be read in the stu- 
dent’s closet, but little to be known to the masses. Only Shakspeare 
of the play-writers in our language wrote for the common heart, the 
common passions, and for all time. Death unveiled instead of obscured 
him, and his fame expands in proportion as he is past its personal ad- 
vocacy. Such is the reward of that genius which beholds and speaks 
great truths; which forgets itself in its utterance, and, though uncon- 
sciously, envelops itself in a pyramid of light which pierces upward 
forever : 
Most eshte SHaksPEARE! who hast sung and said 
Such goodly ‘things as men can ne’er forget ; 
Though dead ‘in flesh, thy spirit undecayed 
Doth walk abroad, and lives and conquers yet. 
Thou greatest bard! thou bravest-thoughted man 
Which time hath given to teach all other men, 
Thy name and fame already have outran 
Fame’s farthest goal ; and yet, to those who ken, 
Thou hast but started on the immortal course: 
Up! onward still, with swift undying force, 
Thy glory pants: we wistful watchers gaze 
With awe and joy to see thee mount so high, 


Waving thy pinions in Gon’s boundless sky, 
Leaving old earth in splendor and amaze. 


I read also ‘The Nineteenth Century’ American quarterly, devoted 
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to progress as deve loped in the radicalisms of our day. The number 
was embellished with a portrait of the American De Staél who contri- 
butes to its columns. Have you ever seen ‘Cora Montgomery, ’ alias 
Mrs. 8 , alias Madame C ? for she is now emerged from 
widowhood, and married to General C , Whilom high in Texan 
office. You ought to know her, if you do not, L. G. C., as the most 
masculine-minded woman in America; a perfect political Juno in 
petticoats, and more than a master of ‘diplomacy and tricks of state 
than any five statesmen living. She writes clearly, to the point, and 
always with vigor. She loves to fight abolition fanatics and aristocrac y 
in government. She is democratic to the core, and all over a South- 
erner in feeling. She is one of the women who are literary without 
being pedantic. She never bores you with discourse on that point ; 
you ‘might talk with her as a stranger for half a day, and take her for 
a most conversationable nun. I like such women, as I hate the eternal 
reciters and gabblers about ‘ what they have written.’ Most of our 
literary women manage to unsex themselves ; they do n’t positively put 
on breeches, but they lose all modesty, and forget duties which women 
should most remember. Be sure that the children of ‘ blue stockings’ 
go as ragged and dirty as the preacher’s. ‘They cannot compose stories 
and see that the pot boils and the babies are washed. Madame C ' 
(or De Staél, for that name well belongs to her, without the personal 
ugliness and scandalous faux pas of its original bearer,) is not one of 
these. She is a true, modest woman, with a masc ‘uline-thoughted mind ; 

and her thoughts will one day form a text-book of political clevernesses, 
if not truths. But most of all, and with gusto, did I read a number of 
‘Old Knick.’ It matters not what number, for they are as like in 
marrow and fatness, in humor and wisdom, as a circle of sausages made 
in the same stuffer. By the way, ‘ L. G. C.’ loves sausages ; he emulates 
therein a dignitary of the capital; and if I might liken a good intellec- 
tual thing to a sausage, I should call ‘Old Knicx.’ a tremendous string 
of sausages ! Yes, I read ‘Old Knick. ;’ always racy, and sometimes, 
in its jokes—vide ‘ Editor’s Table’—like ‘J. B.,’ ‘ devilish funny and 
devilish sly!’ Why does n’t the Editor gather up from that ‘ Table’ of 
his a volume of pearls and gems, and cast them before us as sausage- 

meat? Let not his modesty deter him. Is he not past his minority, 
and installed, of his own good worth, among the worthy, to stand ctean 
out of a niche somewhere, at least in the Pe entheon of ‘ Gossip’ -ers! For 
one, I call on him to rake over the coals, (they have been in ashes long 
enough to test them,) and give us the live ones in a string. And the 
reading of these books suggests how wonderful is the revolution cre- 
ated and going on by that machinery which scatters books as dust — the 
press. The press is the Atlas, the Titan of our age. The press bears 
the world on its shoulders, and heaves it into the light. It creates 

mind; it makes opinion, and guides it. It is a heart in harness of 
iron, ae am and lightning, filled with free and fiery thought, and it 
throbs against chains and dungeons and thrones, making the earth freer 

with ey ery revolution of thesun. Warriors and statesmen hear it and 
fear it, and priests and hierarchs tremble at its pulsations. Wherever 
it exists, the seed of light and freedom is planted, and can never be 
rooted up. ‘Tyrants nor crafts can stand before the press, for the press 
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is the forlorn-hope of the people ; their apostle, their fortress, their in- 
vulnerable rock ; and around it they rally in the strength and majesty 
of millions of Gop’s images. Fifty years hence, and types instead of 
soldiers will fight the battles of the nations ; types will supersede bayo- 
nets and cannon, and the trade of the man-butcher will be a hideous 
memory. 

But during all this time, this jaunting through four chapters, tiresome 
enough to me, and to the reader too, | doubt. not, | have forgotten the 
word I would s say for labor. Among the beautiful things I saw on 
every road-side, in every valley, were the grain-fields, which I call the 
gr and signet of toil, and the best title to ar istocracy on this round earth. 
Indeed I care not in what honest guise labor appears, it is transcend- 
ently beautiful ; for it fulfils one of the great laws of nature and provi- 
dence, and anew ers to the first necessities of man. The ploughman or 
, the goatherd is a lord in his own right; a lord of the soil, paramount 

to all swindling lords of parchment ond all robber kings. I care not 
who disputes his title or beats him back with violence, no man can annul 
his patent, or degrade a nobility gotten by him directly from Gop! 
However estimated in courts or camps, he shall be, as he has been, the 
basis of states and societies, and his monuments shall be wherever tem- 
ples and palaces and pillars rise; wherever the earth yields ores and 
grains; wherever white wings cleave the seas; wherever art and 
science rear a trophy, and wherever humanity is exalted, or Christianity 
exemplified in the practice of its precepts. 


THE THREE TREASURES. 


°T was on a time, and in ye month of May, 
A little merrie, spritely elfe one day 

Hopped on ye pillowe where FENELLA lay, 
Touched her softe cheek, and saide, ‘I praye 
Awake, faire maide, and liste to what I saye! 


*Inshrined within my casket here I holde 
Three treasures richer than all earthlie gold : 
A Beautie which can ne be boughten nor yet solde, 
A blushynge Modestie and Grace untolde, 
Which once a goddess did betraye of olde. 


‘These will I give, and manie more,’ quo’ he; 
‘An’ if thou ’lt mounte a sunbeam now with me, 
And hie away to where ye murmuringe sea 
Laves ye greene borders of oure isle, and be 
A subject to my gracious Queen.’ 

Ah, me! 
Ye majden’s heart did throb exceedinglie! 
Natheless she pressed ye casket to her hearte, 
As if from home it almost tempted her to parte. 


Juste then a knightlie bee, in azure veste, 

In golden armoure, and with lance in reste, 

Of some adventure worth his steele in queste, 
To meete this enemie himselfe addrest. 


Meanwhile ye elfe, who hadden little leisure 

For warlike pastime, had it been a pleasure, 

Y’scared was beyonde all courtlie measure 5 

Y’vanished, and quite forgot his treasure ! 

And thus it haps the maiden faire and brighte, 

Retaining still these jewels as her righte, 

Is gorgeously arvayed in them to-nighte. P, ManTINDALS 
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THE NOVEMBER WIND AT MIDNIGHT. 


New-Haven, Nov. 19. 


November Wind at Midnight. 





Tue sky is scowling on the earth 
With wrathful face, 
And darkly-rolling clouds tumultuous rush 
Across the heavens 
As in a race ; 
Each scudding with a noiseless step 
Through empty realms of space. 


Among the leafless trees the wind 
In fury flies ; 
Now roaring like the distant thunder-peal 
On sultry eve ; 
Anon it sighs, 
Sad mem’ries waking in the soul, 
And then in silence dies. 


Again it moans a plaintive dirge 
For faded flowers, 
That bloomed in wild-wood and in shady dell, 
Or sweeter far, 
In fairy bowers, 
Where love oft breathed its holy thoughts 
Through summer’s moonlight hours. 


The rattling casement sends a chill 
Through every vein, 
And creaking voices summon from their rest 
In mould’ring vaults 
A spectral train, 
Who, flitting through dark corridors, 
To nothing glide again ! 


Among the rustling leaves it sweeps 
In church-yard lone, 
Where weeping mourner often drops the tear 
While bending low 
O’er sculptured stone, 
And Fancy might believe she heard 
From out the grave a groan. 


Its solemn music stirs the heart 
Where all is gloom, 
And softly whispers of the loved who sleep 
On dreamless bed 
Within the tomb, 
Then wafts us to celestial shores 
Where they immortal bloom. 


With sweetly melancholy notes 
r 
That soothe my soul, 
It singeth of that realm of purest bliss 
To which death leads — 
Life’s radiant goal ; 
Where angry storms shall rise no more, 
While endless cycles roll. 
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‘GOD GIVE THEM WISDOM THAT HAVE IT, AND THOSE THAT ARE FOOLS LET THEM USE THEIR TALENTS. 








TUARY, 





THE COARRIER’'S DREA M. 





BEING AN APOLOGY FOR AN ADDRESS 


In the vast charnel-house of Time all in my dreams stood I; 
The gathered dust of ages past I see around me lie— 
All in their marble cere-clothes clad, grim Deatn’s cold panoply ! 






Farther than mortal eye may sean, down the sepulchral hall, 
Sleep by-gone years in long array, and o’er them, one and all. 

Begrimed with dust and stained with rust, hang trophies of their age ; 
Old pennons torn, old spears war-worn, swords dulled with battles’ rage, 
There, too, unfurled, that o’er a world had waved in victory, 

Many a hero’s banner hung—full low the owners lie! 






I heard a toll for a parting soul, a wailing shrick swept by : 
Old Forty-Nine, that sough was thine! and straight a feeble ery ; 

An infant’s wail comes on the gale; for, see where draweth near, 
A youthful heir to claim the throne of the departed year ! 


A long and sad procession moves adown the dusky aisle, 
The parted year is borne along to his funereal pile ; 

And all around, before, behind, flit figures of the past, 
Dim shadowy things of human form —the year had been their last! 






Amid the hosts of pallid ghosts, by phantoms dire led on, 
ConsumPTIoN, with her hectic ¢ -heek, marshals a goodly throng 
An Azure Fienp, all hollow-eyed, counts millions in her train, 
Gathered from city and from field, from mountain, hill and plain : : 
Pale Famine, with her shrunken form, her sad, lack-lustre eye, 
Foul Drorsy, with his bloated limbs, fierce Fevers too, pass by. 






The bloody car of ruthless War leads on its myriads now ; 
Oh! had ye but have seen the sight, your cheeks had paled, I trow! 

The wheels whose creak ’s a dying shriek roll on the tr embling stones, 
The ghastly hubs were grinning skulls, the spokes were dead men’s bones. 


Tere come the patriots of Rome, slain by false-hearted Gaul ; 
The deepest, darkest, damning blot on her escutcheon fall ! 
Freedom for her? No, Gop forbid ; for her, the living lie ? 
Oh lay on France the stripes and chains, and pass the Magyar by! 












But see, from once proud Hungary what thousands swell the tide ; 
Not all were slain on battle- -plain—these on their hearth-stone died, 

And these by cord, and these by scourge, doomed by base Austrian ‘law, 
That found a hangman fit in thee, Oh! world-accursed Haynav! 
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Ye Christian men and Christian realms, that stood so passive by, 
And saw the horde of Northern slaves o’errun doomed Hungary, 
taise now the voice, raise now the arm, lest such fate be your own, 
And check the foulest murderers the world ere this has known! 


Caxicuta, thou heathen brute ! 


thy name shall be forgot! 


Thine from the page of history shall Time, Oh! Nero, blot! 
While pen may write, while tongue may tell, or ear drink in a sound, 


Haynav, O vilest of the vile! 


And with thee live thy master’s 


wide shall be thy renown! 


names, more hated yet than thine, 


Could but a lower de pth be found in catalogue of crime ; 


Oh! 


for a pen of living fire, deep dipped in bitter gall! 


To record all the curses dire, I pray upon ye fall! 


The world methinks is growing old ; 


the yellow leaf and sere 


Is falling to the wintry blast —the end sure draweth near : 
Tlow long, how long may such things be, until a wasting flood 
Of earth-devouring flame shall cleanse the monster stain of blood ? 


. . 


The morning sun is shining now, and with its 


. 


earliest ray 


The direful phantoms of the night affrighted fled away : 


Oh! 


may this young time so dispel these deeds of blood and fear, 


And usher to a sorrowing world a peaceful, Happy Year! 


OuR OWN COURSE AND THAT OF ouR AD- 
VERsARY. — Let the adventurous eagle, him 
of the piercing eye and sturdy wing, pur- 


sue his quarry in the pure expanse of 


cther, putting a final clause to the career 
of many a bright-winged and glad-voiced 
wanderer of upper air, wherewith, 


his eyrie ; let the bold fish-hawk of the iron 


|ing midst the rejected dust and trash of 
ages; disinterring the buried remains of 


pestiferous jests; dabbling in the muddy 


| waters of pseudo-philosophy ; our adversa- 


to | 
fill the wide-agape throats of the eaglets of 


beak and relentless purpose dive swift as | 


bolt of Jove, deep, deep into the crystal 


bosom of the lake, bearing away in triumph | 


from their parent waters the mottled trout, 
the bright-scaled perch or silvery pike to 


appease her clam’rous brood ; let the king of 


beasts roam dauntless through the tangled 


maze of the pathless forest, or o’er the | 


sandy sea of Afric’s burning plains, and 
ruthless seize the quivering prey to feed 
the ravening cubs; still will the resurrec- 
tionist jackall prowl midst the cadaverous 


ry poisons the wretched few who patronize 
him, and rankles an ever-festering sore 
upon the fair bosom of our country’s litera- 
ture; a disgrace to humanity, to himself, 
and to his readers ! 

Yet what better can we expect ?—for 
is it not written,‘ Ez nihilo, nihil fit? 
Which, reader, which is here the eagle 
and which the buzzard? Dizi: we have 


| said. 


remains of decayed mortality ; the disgust- | 


ing buzzard flap her heavy wing o’er filthy 
carrion, and the vile tumble- bug gloat o’er 
her accumulation of ordure-ous matter ! 


now flitting with lightsome wing through | 
the airy regions of wit; now stalking with | 
measured pace mid the sober halls of phi- 


losophy ; and ever choosing from the wisest | 


and the best to feed the thirsting votaries | 
who look to the ‘CHronicue’ for their 
mind’s food. Grovelling in the dirt, prowl- 


i 
! 





KNOWLEDGE FOR THE PEOPLE. 


NUMBER FOUR. 


GASTRONOMY 


Gastronomy, properly speaking, is the 
science of the table, but among seamen it 


le . . ° 
jis known as panthology, their food being 
| always served up in pans. 

Onward and upward is our course; | 


We have no institution in which this 
art is taught, but in England they have an 
Eaton College. 

The feeding establishments connected 
with our literary institutions are termed 

* commons,’ in consequence of the inferior 
quality of food served up. 

Starvation or absence from food is a very 
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popular mode among physicians of ridding 
themselves of troublesome patients. 

Gruel is a common expedient in such 
eases. The term isa corruption of ‘ growl,’ 
from the effect which it produces upon 
both tongue and stomach. It is made by 
thickening a tea-spoon full of flour or meal 
with a gallon of water. 

A few years since the physicians, fear- 
ing that the demand for food would be 
greater than the supply, invented a new 
disease, called the dyspepsia, which is a 
patent method of starving men to death by 
a slow but sure process. The dyspepsia 
is first cousin to the ‘ hypo,’ and connected 
to the ‘ hystericks’ by marriage. 

Women were probably intended to do all 
the carving, since we are informed that 
Eve was given to ApAm for a help-meat. 

With regard to the usances of the table, 
we would remark, for the benefit of the 
uninitiated, that it is considered to be a 
breach of etiquette to use the napkin (a | 
table-cloth) in lieu of a handkerchief, es- 
pecially if one has a cold in the head ; that 
tooth-picks should not be applied to the 
ear should the fingers be washed in the 
wine-glass; and that silver forks are not 
intended to eat soup with. 

Gastronomy andastronomy are different, 
although both are illustrated by a series of 
plates; yet persons who have been in- 
dulging in the pleasures of the table are | 
very apt to see stars, and examine intently | 
revolutions both of celestial and terrene 
bodies. 


MISCELLANY. 


ELEGANT EXTRACTS. 


As free and enlightened citizens of the | 
* Great model Republic,’ we have a thou- | 
sand causes for  self-gratulation; but | 
among the manifold blessings showered 
upon our heads by a beneficent Provr- | 
DENCE, we know of none for which we 
should be more truly thankful than the | 
high moral tone, irreproachi able bearing, | 
and brilliant writings which distinguish | 
our daily press. We have often fondly | 
imagined that a collection of those gems 
so frequently to be found in the columns | 
of our city papers, would make a pleasing | 
and readable tome. In illustration of this, 
we present our readers with two or three 
scintillations : 


Florida legislator ‘Mr. Higgins, who 
‘died of the brown-creaters,’ was an in- 
genious person, and in his younger days 


Since the celebrated eulogy upon e 


(January, 


had a father and mother, we have not 
met with any thing approaching in beauty 
the following paragraph, extracted from 
an ‘ editorial’ in the ‘ Tribune ;’ the sub- 
ject being the late President’s career : 


‘James K, is the oldest of ten children; ac- 
quired the rudiments of an English and classical 
education near his home, and after years of suffer- 
ing from a very painful complaint, was relieved 
by a surgical operation.’ 


We learn from the following, that al- 
though the cutting a man’s head off with 
a carving-knife is not a‘ tragical affair,’ it 
becomes one when performed by a ‘ chop- 
per.’ We quote from the ‘Herald : 


‘He confessed to Captain Lronarp that he had 
intended to stab them. There was another sharper 
carving-knife lying beside it on the same table, 
and had he taken that he would have cut off the 
head of CunNiINGHAM, or had he taken a chopper 
that was there, the consequences would have been 
tragical.’ 


The tulip-mania and the morus multi- 
caulus fever are the only vegetable excite- 
ments ever heard of by us until the follow- 
ing startling announcement ‘ met our eye.’ 
As ‘ vegetable excitements’ must be grow- 
ing evils, they are much to be deplored. 
The intelligence comes by telegraph from 
Syracuse : 


‘TuerE is a great vegetable and cattle excite- 


| ment here.’ 


Several very startling discoveries have 
been lately made. Some time since the 
‘Journal of Commerce’ found an * ephe- 
meral’ artery in a man’s leg; which is 
perhaps the first instance that one of a 
transitory and evanescent nature has been 
met with. 

Here is another modern miracle, the 
dead restored to life : 


‘Tue four persons attacked (besides those to 
whom it proved fatal) are recovering, and proper 
precaution has been taken to purity the place. 
rhere have been no cases resembling cholera any 
where else.’ 


PROVERBIAL PHILOSOPHY, 


MAN PRopOsES AND Gop pisPposEs. — A. 


| mi uiden lady of our acquaintance objects 


very strenuously to the first part of this 
proverb ; for she says the men do n’t pro- 


| pose at all. 


Avorn Low Company.—Good advice. 
| Never be seen in company with a man 
who lives in a cellar ; neither with a well- 
digger or a grave-digger. 

BACCHUS HAS DROWNED MORE THAN 
Neptune. — Do n’t know about this. His 











sub-marine Highness has caught many a 
chap ‘ half-seas over.’ 


CREDIT LOST IS LIKE A BROKEN LOOK- 
ING-GLAss. Exactly. Rather hard to 
shave with any longer. 


Fatuer anp Sons. — Uncommonly 
smart fathers are very apt to have uncom- 
monly stupid sons. And we fear for our 
offspring, when we think upon OLIVER 
Cromwe.u and Master Dick, Danie. 
O’ConneELt and his boy Jounny. Dick 
was too small potatoes to be made a Dick- 
TATER of; and his father’s mantle fits 
Master Jack, as a purser’s shirt does a 
bean-pole. The great Ricnarp of Eng- 
iand, (not Dick CromweELL) was known 
as ‘Ca@ur pe Lion,’ Master Joun will 
probably figure as ‘T'éte de l’ Ane.’ The 
former raised men for a Saracen crusade, 
the latter demands the Repeal crews-aid 


in the form of mopusses. His father re- | 


ceived more purses than his share, but we 
fear the son’s ‘rent’ will, like that of a 


certain Secretary of War, be in arrears. | 


JOHN is considered by all to be a Broru of 


a boy, which accounts for his being so | 


much of a soup. 


CORRESPONDENCE, ETO. 


‘A Frienp’ sends us the following dis- 
quisition upon the lines : 


‘On, life is a river, and man is a boat, 
That over its surface is destined to float.’ 


Most true, oh! king, and accounts for 
many things, particularly and especially 
the propensity some men have for getting 
‘half-seas over.’ Some are very fast ; 
real clippers ; while others are decidedly 


slow-sailing craft. Some are luggers of | 


wood and carriers of water, while others 
with their fanciful streamers flying, yacht 
it up and down the world, having a per- 
petual holiday. There be crafts of plea- 
sure, and there be crafts of business ; 
there be crafts that cannot move a peg, 
unless wound up to a proper pitch with 
steam, and a noisy, quarrelsome, turbulent, 
troublesome set they are ; always coming in 
collision with something or somebody, until 
a collapsed flue, a burnt-out boiler, a stove- 
in bow, broken paddles, or a run down at 
night, put a stop to their career. In fine, 
all men are crafty. ; 

‘SALT WATER’ says we are not right in 
supposing that pitching and tossing and 
turning up coppers, are the only vices that 
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| Ships are guilty of; for, he adds, they lie 
to. 

We extract the following from a letter 
'toafriend. The writer is evidently down 
,in the Musquito country: ‘ This place is 

sum, speshially in summer. Your nose 
| Ime tached to the shang daffers in the dig- 
gin line. Oh Bin! ef ye could ondly 
| clap ise on the perduckshuns of this side, 
| yude be silent enuf about yure farm. All 
| the trese here bares poll -parots and monkese 
and coons and go-away-news and possums 
and kokernuts, and awl on ’em a hangin’ by 
'thare tales. Them kokernuts is full ov 
| milk, and the peple gits awl thare butter 
| and chease that way. When thay want to 
| lie in thare winter suply, they git tugeder 
| a hull passel on ’em, and makes a long rope 
| out of monkese tales, and fastens one eend. 
to the top of the tree, and pulls backward 
and for’ard till the milk is awl churned. 
‘ When the thunder and litenin’ begins, 
| thare awl as busy as beese. The thunder 
| kurdles the milk, and they do n’t use run- 
nit, but jest set to and brake up the nuts, 
and put the contents in a bag, and ride 
horseback on it till its hard enuff, I tell ye.’ 
Dear Reapers, one and all, a Happy 
New-Year ! 





| ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


‘An Anxious Fatuer’ writes thus : ‘What am 
todo with my boy? He is one of thed—I's 
unaccountables. Steals his mother’s sweat- 
meats ; worries cats, dogs and girls ; fights 
all the small boys ; plays truant fowr days out 
of five ; and threatens to set the house om fine, tf 
I do not quit thrashing him.’ My very dear 
and afflicted Sir, the only remedy that we wot 
of, in such a distressing case, to have himrun 
over by an omnibus, or blown up with gunpow- 
der. He will immediately become a fine, intel/i- 
gent, interesting, and amiable boy ; and should 
he not survive the operation, you will have the 
satisfaction of learning from ali the papers 
that condole with you, that his loss was deeply 

| lamented by alarge circle of loving and mourn- 
ing friends and acquaintance. 

‘Street Inspector’ inquires if Canal-street be 
not one of the coldest and most disagreeable 
strects in the city, during winter. We think 
not; there is a Bleecker-street just beyond 

Hauston. 


| ‘ORDERLY’ asks why perturbed spirits are like 
raw recruits. We take it to be, because they 
| wrequire exorcising. 
‘ANTIQUARY’ wishes to know if any attendant 
spirit watched over the safety of Noah and his 
family when upon the vast flood; and if so, 
what one. Can’t answer precisely ; butif such 
was the case, suppose it must have beer an arch- 
angel. 


‘CRABTREE’ desires to know what tribe of Indians 
deserves tobed—d. Upon the best infarma- 
tion which we have been able to obtain, we 
should rather think it must be the Creeks, 


' 
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To Lucy. [ January, 





‘Dry Measure’ asks why eight quarts are like a | attention is respectfully solicited to the following 


good appetite. 
*AnN Euiza’ wishes our advice about going to 

California. Go by all means, young lady. 

Analizers are very much needed there. 


‘Extra ’ERALD.’ — We cannot tell you, my lad, 
who was the first news-boy. Itis not yet de- 
cided whether the honor belongs to Cupid or 
Hymen. We incline to the former, who cer- 
tainly brought bows into play among the fair 
sex. 


‘Gin Stine’ asks what David said to the vain- 
glorious boasts of his gigantic adversary? 
Not positive: Go-liar, perhaps. 

*PILGARLICK’ has just discovered why the hoop- 
ing-coughis so named, because it goes ROUND 
the family. 

‘Very Suspicious.’ — JoHn Brown and BIL. 
SMITH went to Boston the other night. BILL 
suffered dreadfully from sea sickness, and be- 
sought JouN, who was standing by him, to seek 
out the steward and obtain some brandy-and- 
water. JOHN however refused to move until 
HE did, for fear he might be arrested for pass- 
ing a spurious Bill, 


Because it makes one peck. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


URN-EMW’S GREAT AMERICAN HUM- 

BUG.—Direct-lie opposite the Bunkumyille 
Church. 

SUPERHUMAN ATTRACTIONS, 
Just received a DeGREE or LonGiITuDE taken 
in the very act of 
CROSSING THE LINE. 
And purchased at an enormous expense. 


Also, the identical Boots in which Tarquin | 


took his 
RAVISHING STRIDES! 


A branch of Birnam Woon, cut just before 
LEAVING FOR DUNSINANE! 


Two WooLy HENs of SirJoun MauNDEVILLE’s 
breed. 


A wax-figure of a Street Inspecror. 
purely imaginative work.) 


A REAL ALLIGATOR, 


that in endeavoring to swallow a young negro, 
was partly suffocated by the heels lodging, (see 
painting) and in this condition was easily cap- 
tured. The negro, who in consequence of his 
fright, is transformed into a white man, is ex- 
pected in a few days. Lest a too incredulous 
public should doubt this simple statement, their 


(A 


extract from PLiIny: 

‘ Quando Crocodilum desiratum est catchere, et 
nono comatibus estin swampo.Juvenilem nigerum 
take about et *Tinct. Opii, aut * Acet morphii,’ aut 

| ‘dongo sermoni,’ put him to sleepum heels foremost. 
Inde hogibus modo gruntatum est. Ruat Croco- 
dilus, niger swallow at usque ad midoleum ct in- 
| stanter sickus bargami Cuffee vult ejectere. Se d 
| cannot come it hecis fancibus haesit impossibilis 
est squallere, et frightem-to-deathibus novo fixo, 
captabitum.,’ 


The proprietor would embrace this opportunity 
of informing the public that the /ien law does not 
apply to any fat children, women, or Highland 
boys raised in Brooklyn, in his possession; and 
| all persons building suits for them will do so at 
| their own risk. PETER BURN-EM. 








| 


IVE HUNDRED DOLLARS REWARD 
will be paid for a live Street-Inspector, and 
FIVE HUNDRED DOLLARS additional if satis- 
factory evidence is produced of his being taken 
in the streets. Apply to 

BURN-EM. 


.O THE GREAT UNHUMBUGGED AMERI- 

CAN PUBLIC.—GOBBLE, VIPER & CO., 
have the honor to announce, that they now offer 
| an opportunity to Americans to patronize the dis- 
| tinguished artists of Europe. 

The advantages of the plan are obvious and 
manifest. A helping hand will be lent to the de- 
caying genius of Europe. A round sum put into 
the pockets of the subscribers, and native hum- 
| bug will be prevented from foisting their trash 
upon an ignorant community. 

N. B. Rich and racy French prints and pictures, 
which the ridiculous and meddlesome laws of 
this country prevent us from exhibiting, can be 
obtained by private application. All communi- 
| cautions will be considered as strictly confidential. 
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So LUCY. 
just, 
m in the dust.’ — SHIRLer. 


Smell sweetand pbloss« 


Ay! Beauty fades; but Love and Truth 


Can never die. 


Immortal Youth 


Crowns each with Life, and both shall glow 
In the bright bliss which angels know! 
Lucy! on you life’s earliest spring 

Is scattering flowers with lavish wing ; 


My prayer is that 


The Christian’s growth to Gop and Heaven. 


to you be given, 


Rochester, (N. Y.;) November, 1849, 
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THE Yi B.e Fs FLAKES. 





BY CHARLES R. CLAREE. 





Ye tarry long, pale wizards! but at last, 
In the still hush of evening thin and dreary, 
Mantling our fields and forests, autumn-weary, 
With pallid whiteness have ye shivered past. 


And still ye flicker through the biting air : 
While the bright moon, in mockery of your sailing, 
Sheddeth her ardent beams, but unavailing, 
Thickly where cling your hoar-frost jewels rare. 


Ye are right welcome! by the ancient board, 
While sparkles comfort from the generous ember, 
°T is joy to quaff again, with old DecemBer, 
The full hilarious cup, by Memory stored. 


°T is joy to hear the glad, familiar sound 
Of merry sleigh-bells, in their busy tinkling, 
And o’er the carpet of your grateful sprinkling, 
See the gay whirl of Pleasure’s morris-round. 


*T is joy to follow o’er the slippery waste, 
Anon, the skater in his graceful swinging ; 
Mark the bold curve, then list the iron ringing, 
And feel the dying hours grow feathery-faced. 


Ay, these are joys: but mingling in their chime, 
Are strains whose echoes tell no tale of pleasure ; 
That creep betimes across the happy measure, 

Like the lone plaints that blend the wild-bird’s mime. 


They whisper that the fierce north-coming chill, 
That only wreathes our ruddy fireside brighter, 
That only bids our home-cheered heart beat lighter, 
Speeds arrowed Deartu o’er Want’s unguarded sill : 


Bears on its frozen wings a weight of wo 
For him, the toiler, whom Disease unnnerveth, 
For her ! whom Hope a bitter morsel serveth, 
For them, the thousands whom we cannot know. 


Then let our radiant charity be flung 
Out on the air thus weighed with blue-lipped sorrow, 
Till the fierce chillness of the hour shall borrow 

New cheer for us, and joy where misery sprung, 


Memories of Summer. | January, 


MORIES O F SUMMER. 


BY A COUNTRYIYMAN. 


Tuey RE gone, all gone! those joyous days, 
When balmy Summer shed her rays 
From ever blue and laughing skies, 

And made the earth a paradise. 

In green and gold the fields were dressed, 

The foot the flowery carpet pressed, 

And through the grass, with ardent looks, 

The noon-beams chased the virgin brooks ; 
Which ever, as they coyly run, 

Throw tinkling laughter at the sun ; 
While fragrance hung upon the air, 

And birds careered and carolled there, 
And insects swarmed in tireless play, 
Dancing their giddy life away 

In bacchanalian merriment, 

As fiercely gay, as swiftly spent. 


They ’re gone, all gone! the gentle flowers, 
Whose life ’s the poetry of ours ; 
Speaking beyond the power of art 

In silent numbers to the heart, 

And waking in the enraptured breast 
Feelings that may not be expressed. 

Ail, all, alas! have passed away, 

And stole its lustre from the day ; 

The modest beauties and the proud, 

The solitary and the crowd ; 

Bright-eyed ones laughing o’er the meads, 
And mourners with their drooping heads ; 
And worshippers with tearful eye 
All-meekly lifted to the sky ; 

The violet that mused alone, 

Like hermit, ’neath a mossy stone ; 

The meek- aoa daisy, primrose pi ale, 

The queenly lily of the vale ; 

From field and hill they all have passed, 
And left this dead prosaic waste. 


They ’re gone, all gone! each happy bird, 
Whose song the waking morning heard : 
The road-side sparrow chirps no more, 
Nor swallow skims thé meadow o’er ; 
Nor from the river’s reedy brink 

Carols the tuneful bobolink ; 

Nor linnet, hid among the leaves, 

His curious note unwearied weaves. 

No parent-robins gather food 

To still their open- -throated brood ; 
There, where the cunning nest was seen 
Snug-built behind the foliage-screen 

Of vines, that o’er the portal crept, 
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And where unscared the birdlirigs slept, 
Though underneath friends cosy sat, 

And whiled the time in lively chat, 

Or ‘ sweetly sympathetic’ wept, 

While plaintive night-winds round them crept. 


And they are gone, the friends so loved, 
With whom we sat, with whom we roved ; 
Sometimes discoursed in serious mood 
Such wise as sober people should ; 

And sometimes (blush we to confess ?) 
Spent time in wiser idleness ; 

Set the unruly member free, 

And bade it wag in lawless glee, 

And lungs to crow like chanticleer, 

Till echo answered far and near. 

We kicked the football-jest about 

Till we had fairly kicked it out ; 

Loud laughing when the mark we hit, 
And louder when we missed of it. 

Or took Dan Géetne’s ‘ Faustus’ down, 
With grammar eke and lexicon, 

To find the meaning of our lesson, 

And where we could not find one, guess one : 
Or, foiled at last, would smile to see 

‘ Der Meister’ solve the mystery. 

And now and then a peep we took 

At ‘ Dr. Sam.’ in Bozzy’s book ; 
Enchanted with the grand old eur, 

Sage, critic, lexicographer, 

Poet and wit, as rolling there, 

He bolts Sir Josuua’s generous fare, 
And belches forth such sparkling gems 
As pale the sheen of diadems ; 

And all the goodly group the while 
Their thoughtful admiration smile. 
Ginpon, and ‘ Lankey,’ and BEAUCLERK, 
Garrick, and ‘ Gotpy,’ Trace and Burke, 
And (instar omnium !) mighty Boz, 
More than the Great Sublime he draws. 


Sometimes we turned our SHAKSPEARES 0’ er, 
And ranged the realms of fancy-lore, 
In wildering moonlit mazes lost 

With Hamuer and his father’s ghost ; 
Or, chuckling, watched the garden trick 
On Beatrice and Benepick ; 

Dropped tears o’er DEspEMona’s fate, 
And gave Perrucuio joy of Kate; 
With many an observation sage 

Shed light upon the doubtful page ; 
Untied all knots, and brought to view 
More beauties than the author knew. 


Or throwing books and business by, 
Forth sallied to the open sky, 
And roamed, a roystering company, 
Exultant, noisy, far and free ; 
Climbed to the hill-top’s breathless height, 
Thence turned to gaze (O goodly sight !) 
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Where green Chenango’s glory lay 
Beneath the enamoured eye of day, 
At softly slumberous ease reclined, 
Her green robes waving in the wind, 
With liquid-silver ribands* wound, 
And leafy garlands wreathed around, 
And yon far-gleaming lakelet set, 
Like jewel in her coronet. 

The fiery-god arrests his car, 

And bends to breathe his passion there ; 
While the full chorus of the groves 
With nuptial songs salute their loves 
Sounds of the distant waterfall 
Embassing the sweet madrigal. 
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Then plunging into forest shades, 

We sought the cool sequestered glades, 
Where holy Nature dwelt alone, 

From sight and sound of men withdrawn, 
And, myriad-voiced, her Maker praised, 
In temples His own hand hath raised. 
But all-unworshipful were we, 

Shouting aloud our graceless glee ; 
Laughing in consecrated bowers, 

And plucking all the holy flowers ; 

Or huddled in some leafy nook, 

Along the margin of the brook, 

With songs and cachinnations there, 
Startled to life the sleepy air ; 

Then spread our feasts to gods unknown, 
And, sated, left the ground bestrown 
With cake profane and chicken-bone. 


Ah! happy days were those, I ween! 
Those days of gladness and of green. 

But now, alas! in vain we rove 

The faded field, the fading grove, 

And search each memory-haunted spot 
For those we love — we find them not! 
The season has begun in town, 

And every Gothamite is flown : 

Where late we saw their soul-full faces 
We gaze into cold, empty places, 

And freezing silence smites the ear, 

Bent their familiar tones to hear. 

They ’re gone, all gone! the summer hours, 
The friends we love, the birds and flowers ; 
And these entrancing memories seem 

The fragments of some fading dream. 


But while we mourn,-of these bereft, 
Thank Heaven, our happy home is left! 
And other friends, a cherished few, 
And cheerful work enough to do. 


* One of the prettiest features of our landscape is furnished by the windings through it of the 
beautiful Chenango and the canal. The river, here just swelling beyond the dimensions of a mill- 
stream, wanders across the plain and into the broad mouth of the valley, ‘at its own sweet will.’ And 
the bold, graceful curves of the canal slide into the lines of nature with an ease and a decision which 
speak well for the taste of the engineer (I had almost said of the artist) who traced them. 
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The wi oa-pile laughs beneath the shed, 

The stove asks only to be fed ; 

The cellar bulges with the hoard 

Of good things in its belly stored ; 

Our books stand waiting on the shelves, 

And, bless the stars! here are ourselves : 

With aids like these methinks we *}l do— 

At least we ’ll try to rough it through ; 

Xejoicing aye to think how soon 

The days of absence will be done, 

Stern Winrer and his icy reign, 

And all we love come back again! 
Madison University, (N. Y.,) November. 
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WALDEMAR: 


A TALE OF THE ITALIAN CAMPAIGN OF 1805. 





FROM THE GERMAN, BY ‘DELTA.’ 





WALDEMAR TO HIS PRIEND GUSTAVUS. 


M...a, July 17th, 1805. 


Here we are yet, dear Gustavus, lying quietly in front of the enemy. 
I do not understand the reason of this eternal de ‘lay ; the whole ar my 
is anxious for the battle, and all, with me, curse this tiresome inactiv ity 
which so wears out our spirits. According to all appearances, we shall 
remain here for some time yet, and our hopes of an engagement with 
the French seem likely long to remain unfulfilled. To-morrow I am to 
advance with my guards some fifteen miles to Villarosa. My comrades 
envy me even this “change, for it is said to be a very pleasant spot. It be- 
longs to Count P , who has also considerable possessions in the 
Tyrol, where you certainly have heard of him. He is living here in 
the bosom of his family, who, as well as himself, are praised by every 
body, enjoying the delightful rural scenery. It is not to be denied that 
one learns here, in the rough companionship of war, how to value the 
privilege of living in the soc iety of refined and intelligent persons. But 
such reflections are only transient. I would we might go into battle 
to-morrow, rather than live in this intolerable idleness. 

That I should thus visit this land, this Italy, the subject of my fondest 
dreams; that I with rough and bloody hand should help to drive sweet 
Peace from its hallowed vales, pains me deeply. I had hoped to cross 
its borders under other circumstances. I am a soldier; a soldier from 
choice, from pure love and thirst of battle; but such wild passions suit 
not this sky, this scenery, where every thine, in spite of these troub- 
lous times, flourishes in such luxuriance and beauty. Oh, you should 
see, my dear Welland, its richness, its splendor and bloom! Who 
could bear to enter here at the head of a victorious army ! 
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Villarosa, July 21. 


I write to you from Villarosa, this Paradise of nature. Friend, 
envy me; envy me each hour I am permitted to live here. What a 
circle of noble persons! You should see Magdalene ; her tall, noble 
figure, her full dark eye, her rich flowing tresses. You should hear 
the music of her voice, sweet as the note of a seraph, and you would 
forget, as I do, war and its tumults. The quiet sadness — gentle trace 
of some deep sorrow— giving a softening richness to her e xquisitely 
beautiful features, and the expression of fondest love that beams forth 
from her eyes, make her appear most unspeakably ravishing. But I 
cannot describe her to you; I cannot tell you all the wild sensations 
that with sweet intoxication fill my soul! 

But I just perceive that I have written nothing as I should have 
done. Know then that Magdalene is the daughter of Count P ‘ 
to whom Villarosa belongs. An old friend could not have hoped to 
have been better received than I have been; such warm-hearted kind- 
ness has been shown me, that I cannot understand my own good for- 
tune. Brother, now I live under the same roof with her; am almost 
always near her. I accompany her on the guitar when she sings her 
native airs; those sweet songs of love and sadness. She leads me 
through the beautiful grounds of the villa, and enters with such delight 
into my astonishment at this Garden of Eden. Ah! she is an angel; 
a creature of perfect sweetness and gentleness! How I feel all the 
inclinations of my spirit changed! I feel that I am become better ; 
that her presence elevates me. I am happy, for I may see her. In- 
deed, I am blessed! 


Viliarosa, July 23. 


Tuank Gop, as yet we hear nothing of any change in our quarters ! 
Probably the armies will remain thus opposite each other for some 
weeks yet, and I shall not be compelled to leave my paradise. I never 
thought that love could so have changed me. Formerly, a continual, 
burning uneasiness drove me out into the mists of the distant; all m 
wishes lay in the eae, and life with mournful tones passed shapeless 
before me. But now !—all my longing has ceased, and in her hallowed 
presence the wild storm of the soul j is hushed in sweetest contentment. 
The present fills me with inexpressible bliss ; and, moved by the breath 
of love, there is vibrating deep within me the chords of a higher and 
holier life. 

With how much kindness they treat me! They do not let me feel 
for an instant how burdensome I necessarily must be to them. ‘What 
noble persons they are! The father, with his eye fixed so calmly on 
these stormy times, his tall, manly, respect- -commanding figure; and 
the mother, who exists only in the circle of her dear ones, embr ne 
all things in her deep and holy love; and Magdalene — Magdalene ! 
He has never known what is holy and rapturous in life who has not 
seen in her angel-eye the dawn of a higher existence ; who has not 
before this pure shrine bowed his knee in sincerest devotion. 

She has a brother whom she most fondly loves. He has been 
obliged to absent himself on account of a duel, and they hardly know 
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where he has gone. This is the cause of her sadness; for she clings 
to this brother with a love and tenderness that only her own heart can 
know. How she told me it all, with such an expression of anguish ! 
How the tears filled her eyes! 1 cannot tell you how deeply her 
story affected me. There are no circumstances in human life under 
which the tenderness and nobleness of the soul are more fully displayed 
than in sorrow ; and it is not possible that there can be any thing more 
affectingly touching than the tear-drops sparkling in the lovely eyes of 
one so beautiful. ‘T told her so, and she felt it was not a mere compli- 
ment. Gently withdrawing the hand [had seized in the excitement of 
the moment, she rose quickly, and whispered as she left me: ‘I be- 
lieve you have a kind heart, Waldemar!’ Oh, you can form no idea 
of the heavenly sweetness in the tone of those few words! For some 
time I stood and gazed at her receding form, then threw myself on 
the ground and kissed the grass she had gently swayed as she passed. 
Do you call me a child, Gustavus? Well, yes, | am; but I am a 
happy one! 

At evening I stand by my window as long as I can see a light in her 
room ; for as hers is in the left and mine in the right wing of the villa, 
I can look directly upon her apartments. Often do I stand thus for 
hours and watch the flickering of her light until it expires, then seize 
my guitar and pour out its passionate tones on the clear moonlight, 
which here under the Italian sky lies like the spirit of the Erernau 
One holy and quietly upon the earth. Can you form an idea of the 
bliss that then surrounds me with heavenly harmony? Have you the 
least conception in your bosom of these raptures? No, Gustavus; we 
never dreamed of such! 


Villarosa, July 2%, 


Ou, that I could throw myself into your arms, that on your brotherly 
heart I could shed tears of deep, unfathomable delight! That I must 
endure alone this overflowing of endless joy! My poor heart cannot 
bear the throbbing of these emotions; it must break ! 

Gustavus, she is mine! From her quivering lips trembled the con- 
fession of her love ; she lay upon my breast, and | dared to press burn- 
ing, glowing kisses on those lips. We were sitting together in silence 
upon the balcony, lost in sweet dreams, the sun just setting behind the 
mountains, when a squadron of our troops emerged into view, the arms 
of the riders flashing in the setting sun light. At that instant it seemed 
as though the voice ‘of a spirit whispered in my ears: ‘ Thou must de- 
part!’ Magdalene perceived my emotion, and sympathizingly asked 
me the cause. I told her my fears, and added, as I seized her hand: 

‘And will you shed a tear forme?’ She trembled with emotion, and 
gazed tenderly into my face, while the tears gushed into her eyes. I 
could restrain myself no longer, but throwing myself at her feet, ex- 
claimed : ‘ Magdalene, I will not disguise it: I love you!’ She sank, 
overcome by her feelings, into my arms, and our lips sealed the haly 
confession. 

When at length I roused from the sweet delirium, what think you 
were my feelings? The evening shadows indeed lay upon the earth, 
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cradling the world to a gentle slumber ; but there shone in my breast 
the light of an endless day; the morning of my happiness had dawned. 
And how changed was my Magdale ne! She stood as it were trans- 
figured before me ; the spir it of a higher existence was shed around 
her, and the expression of happy love shone in her features like the 
bright halo which encircles the immortal. Before, she was the perfect 
woman ; now she stood before me a seraph from a better world. 

I have not spoken with her parents yet, but I hope they will not 
blight our happiness. They love Magdalene with such tenderness, 
that I feel sure they could not throw a c cloud over her sky. Gustavus, 
if you have never yet experienced the rapturous moment when love 
wraps two hearts in sweet confusion and fills them with highest earthly 
bliss, if you have never heard the heavenly words ‘I love thee !’ falling 
from lips you love, then you can form no idea of the fathomless joy, 
the soul- thrilling joy, of requited affection ! 


Villarosa, August 1. 


SHARE my happiness, dear Gustavus ; she is mine ! — mine by the 
choice of her own heart, and mine by the consent of her parents ! 
They make no objection to me; they receive me, stranger as I am, 
into the beautiful circle of their love. Does not ev ery thing conspire 
to gratify my fondest wishes, sooner than even I had dared to hope ? 
Does not every thing lovingly unite, even in these stormy times, to es- 
tablish sweet peace forever in my breast ? 

I have told them all my plans; how that from love of arms I had 
jomed this campaign ; how I intended, when it was over, to obtain my 
discharge, sell my property in Bohemia, and return to my happy Italy, 
there to live for Magdalene and the pleasant duties of our youthful 
loves. I told them all, and believe they felt that at least I would not 
make her unhappy. I pressed them to make a speedy decision, for | 
expected every moment orders to march; and they at length gave us 
their blessing. Gustavus, when the father led her to me and said: 
‘Take her—she is the joy of my life—and make her happy!’ when 
she sank into my arms and the kiss of ratification burned on our lips 
in the holy presence of her parents, I was lost in bliss ; all the angels 
of heaven descended into my soul, and bore down to me a most be- 
witching Eden. I revelled in the fulfilment of dreams that now, in 
beautiful reality, were blooming on the path of my life. Surely, Gus- 
tavus, such happiness was never intended for me! 


Villarosa, 


Dear Frrenp: What days of Eden I am now enjoying in the circle 
of those I love. The father and mother strive in every manner to show 
their regard for their new son, and Magdalene lives only for me. We 
are together the live-long day, and she seems to grow more noble, more 
lovely, more holy every hour. I have told you “of her taste for music: 
she is ¢ anticipating great pleasure when Brother Camillo returns. Ca- 
millo, she says, sings a clear and beautiful tenor, and then we shall have 
many a pretty trio together. I am quite anxious to see my new brother. 
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They cling to him with such fondness that they are moved almost to 
tears whenever they are reminded of his absence, and that is hardly 
for a moment to be avoided, for there is everywhere some memento of 
him. They love dearly to talk of Camillo. He must be a noble fel- 
low. I think of him always as a tall young man, full of spirit, decision 
and energy; strong in body and in soul; a youthful, proud athlete. 
Besides her singing and playing, she shetches also beautifully. She 
loves most to draw historic s scenes, and in the execution has attained 
an astonishing degree of perfection. She has just finished one repre- 
senting Horatia at the moment when she discovers in her brother the 
conqueror and slayer of her lover. The expression of the maiden’s 
face, in which one can read the strong struggle of conflicting emotions 
within, is most happy. To me the drawing was touching. The sim- 
ple forms have made a deep impression on my mind. You ought to 
hear her talk about it, to see how feelingly she enters into the painful- 
ness of Horatia’s position. She does not blame the slayer of the lover, 
she blames the iron destiny; for the brother as Roman must conquer ; 
and not Horatius but Rome thrust the sword into that loved bosom. 
Magdalene is now drawing from memory a likeness of her brother 
for me. Her parents say it is excellent, so life-like does her memory 
call up his image; but I am not to see it until it is finished. Gustavus, 
what an endless chain of heaven-like joys and feasts of love shall my 
future be! How my gentle M. will adorn our beautiful circle! I 
shall live days I would not give for all the treasures of the world, 
Those are indeed happy fe elings we experience when, safe from the 
storms of the sea, our ship i in full sail enters the harbor; but it is with 
anticipations of highest earthly delight that we look out upon the rosy 
morning streaks of love. Gustavus, my day has dawned. 


Villarosa, Aug. 4th. 


Wuart I have long feared has happened. I must part with her; I 
must leave my beautiful Magdalene. This morning I received orders 
to retire fifteen miles from “Villarosa by day-bre ak to-morrow. The 
enemy is probably advancing, and our general desires to receive him 
on the advantageous heights of C . Alas! war, on which I once 
dwelt with such enthusiasm, has become wholly insupportable. The 
thought that I might lose Magdalene fairly makes my soul shudder, and 
dark for ebodings “haunt my dr eams. If it were only to advance; but 
to retreat, to leave Villarosa and all that is dearest on earth in the 

ower of the enemy, it almost makes me mad! I am not one of those 
Iron spirits that can bear everything ; dare everything I can indeed ; 
but to attain my point through patient endurance, there I lack the 
power. How hated is every moment in which I cannot see Ma guelene : 
mm which I cannot press her to this throbbing heart! Ah! I am 
Waldemar no more! I cannot summon resolution for the parting; 
the proud consciousness of manly power bows before this agony ef 


feeling. 





Riccardino, Aug. 7th. 


Gustavus, let me pass in silence the scene of our parting, Magda- 
lene’s tears, my anguish and her last kisses. I obeyed my orders, “and 
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have now been three days in Riccardino. It is a great comfort to me 
that from one window of my new quarters I can see Villarosa, where 
my loved ones are. I am continually at that window looking out to- 
ward it, and the intense longing of my spirit seems as though i it would 
burst this bosom! Everything around me is so tiresome and dull ; 
even the tumults of war, for there is considerable confusion from the 
number of regiments stationed here, has no interest for me. I have 
now but one “feeling ; a burning, maddening longing, which almost 
rends this frail body} Magdalene! Magdalene ! how unchanging is 
my love! I cannot live thus separate from thee ! 


Two hours later. 


Gustavus, I am in a phrenzy of excitement! My dark forebodings 
are approaching their fulfilment. The general has ordered us out, and 
beat for volunteers to storm Villarosa. The enemy have taken posses- 
sion of it, and seem determined to intrench themselves on the heights. 
That I should be the first to volunteer you can well understand. _I shall 
rescue Magdalene from the enemy; what a heavenly thought! But 
that I shall cause death within those peaceful halls, shall help to disturb 
that beautiful home, to which she clings with such inmost love, can I do 
that! dare I do it! Oh! conflict of duties! But I must take the 
chances. The struggle will be sharp. The enemy cannot be exceed- 
ingly strong, yet my band is small. But there is need of alertness on 
every hand, for the enemy expect hourly large reinforcements. Shield 


me, Gop! Duty and love call me! WwW ith blood must I achieve my 
destiny ! 









Tuus far run Waldemar’s letters. A few moments after he ad- 
vanced with his brave guards on Villarosa. Already they neared the 
outposts of the enemy. 

Waldemar had hoped to approach unnoticed by a path leading 
through the cypress-grove, the path he had so often threaded in hap- 
pier hours, under the very walls of the Castle, but the enemy, to whom 
his attack had probably been betrayed, fell unnexpectedly upon him. 
The conflict was fierce, and soon they were engaged hand to hand. 
Waldemar’s guards, seeming to know they were contending for their 
leader’s bride, pressed fearfully up against the foe. Maddest of all 
fought the French officer, a young man of noble figure and dauntless 
bravery. Waldemar met him several times in the ficht, but they were 
as often separated by the changing tide of the battle. At length the 
French, unable to bear up against the furious charge of the Guards, 
threw themselves into the Castle. The young officer defended the 
entrance with the energy of despair. Waldemar threw himself upon 
him with all his force. He yielded, and the Guards poured after their 
victorious leader into the Villa. Waldemar followed his obstinate op- 
ponent from room to room, in each of which the contest was renewed, 
calling on him to surrender, but in vain; instead of answering, he only 
fought the madder. Both were already bleeding from many wounds, 
when suddenly it seemed to Waldemar as though he heard the sound 
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of Magdalene’s voice. The thought nerved him with new energy, 
and he summoned all his remaining strength. His antagonist sank, 
pierced through the heart. At this moment Magdalene and her father 
burst into the room. ‘ Brother, unhappy brother!’ broke from her lips, 
and she fell lifeless upon his body. Despair fell upon Waldemar. He 
stood thunder-struck, overwhelmed by the thought of a brother’s mur- 
der. At length Magdalene revived. Her first glance fell on Walde- 
mar, then on his bloody sword. She swooned again, and fell back upon 
the bleeding body of her brother. They bore her away, and her aged 
father, who had stood with his eye fixed in death-like gaze upon his 
son, followed in. silence. Waldemar remained alone, with the reflec- 
tion that he had destroyed the happiness of those he held most dear. 
Soon the Count returned. He had recovered his self-possession, and 
held out his hand to the murderer of his son. Waldemar was over- 
come; he sank at his feet, and moistened his hand with his tears; but 
the old man drew him to his heart, and both wept aloud in each others 
embrace. When the Count had sufficiently recovered himself, he nar- 
rated to Waldemar how his son Camillo, after he had been obliged to 
leave on account of the duel, had taken service in the French army, 
and a few days before had agreeably surprised them; how Magdalene 
had told her brother of her Waldemar, and how he rejoiced in the hope 
of knowing and loving the friend of his sister. Waldemar’s frame 
shook with anguish at the recital. He raved as one mad, and the Count 
snatched the sword out of his hand to prevent him from taking his own 
life. 

But now the anxiety depicted in every movement arrests their atten- 
tion. Alas! Magdalene, whose tender frame could ill endure such a 
shock, was dying ! 

Waldemar became frantic with despair ; he prayed the count to let 
him see Magdalene once more, and threw himself at his feet. Trem- 
bling with emotion, the stricken father turned away that he might not 
refuse the unfortunate man this last request. Magdalene, whose heart 
struggled painfully between affection and horror, could hardly be per- 
suaded to see again the slayer of her brother ; but her lovely spirit, so 
near its departure, overcame the reluctance, and undying love con- 
quered. But here is a fragment of another letter from Waldemar : 


‘Gustavus, I am ruined! I have murdered the peace of three 
angels! The stain of blood is on me, and despair throbs in my veins! 
Gustavus, curse me! Fearfully do visions of the past haunt me; 
they will drive me mad. I am crazy now! 

‘Once more have I seen her whose heaven of joy I have destroyed ; 
once more she looked on me with all the tender expression of former 
love, and faintly whispered: ‘ Waldemar, I forgive you!’ These 
words went like a dagger to my soul, and I sank down at her feet. 
With her last effort she tried to raise me—to draw me ta her bosom; 
but her strength failed, and she sank dead into my arms ! " 

‘ Gustavus, Gustavus, despair is hurrying me to her again; yes, I am 
hastening after her. She has forgiven me, the lovely, the sainted one, 
but I—I cannot forgive myself! I must offer up myself; only by 
blood —by my blood—can I wash the stain from my soul ! 
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‘Farewell! I dare not contend with my destiny. I have murdered 


my own peace. Farewell, thou true brotherly spirit! —Gop in mercy 
will let me die!’ 


His last wish was granted him. That little skirmish was the pre- 
lude to a decisive battle, and the following day saw the two armies join 
in fearful conflict. Waldemar fought with desperation, rushed into 
the heart of the hostile army, and found what he sought—death ! 
Pierced through with countless bayonets, he sank in the thickest of 
the fight, and the last word that breathed forth from his dying lips was 
‘Magdalene!’ His companions in arms, who loved him with generous 
enthusiasm, sought him out after the battle, and with tears of manly 
sorrow laid him in the family vault at Villarosa, by the side of his 
much-loved Magdalene. 
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BY WILLIAM BELCHER GLAZIER. 
To-NIGHT my eyes, tear-laden, have wandered sadly o’er 
The lines that told a passion, sleeping now to wake no more. 


From each mute and voiceless syllable are dreary memories born, 
That with fingers dim and spectral point to days forever gone. 


‘Forever,’ oh! ‘ Forever!’ *t was the word you breathed to me 
When your girlish faith you plighted, with the stars alone to see. 


False scroll and falser passion ! how it haunts me lying there, 
Read into my deepest memory, treasured up to mock despair. 


Tears of joy have fallen on it, and again and yet again 
Have my lips sought out the places where your fingers might have lain. 


Foolish tears, ye were but squandered ! idle was the clinging kiss ! 
Of the love that blazed so brightly there is nothing left but this. 


Ere this too be cold in ashes, let the voices of the past 
Speak once more unto thy spirit, speak for this time and the last. 


We were young in life; no shadows fell upon our lightsome way ; 
There was then no night of sorrow that would never break to day : 


N@ passion heart inwoven, no memory so deep 
That the wave of Lethe only could lull it into sleep. 


Then I lingered in the sunlight of thy deep and pleading eyes, 
Then I felt from out the fountains of my heart a love arise. 





Hallowell, Maine. 


The Cremation. 








Not unloving was thy accent, not of anger was thy blush, 
When the words ‘I love you !’ came to break the twilight’s holy hush. 


But the lip on mine that quivered, and the crimson on thy brow, 
Seemed to say with chiding fondness : ‘ Canst thou doubt I love thee now?’ 


Doubt thee ! — if from out the silence of the sky a voice had rung, 
Saying ‘ Doubt her !’ all the closer to thy heart I would have clung. 


Then the distant gleaming glory of the stars appeared to lie 
veflected in the lustre of thy timid upturned eye. 


Then I seemed to hear life’s oolune closed with soft and muffled sound, 
And a whisper, saying, ‘ Read no more; thou hast the secret found !’ 


3ut to-night the stars have lighted their mournful fires again, 
And to-night my heart is saying, ‘ Did she love thee even then ? 


* Didst thou think, in that sweet moment when her kisses lightly fell, 
That to-night the only accent on thy lips would be ‘ Farewell !’ ’ 


Yet it must be; through the midnight with a dreary, hopeless tone, 
The wind the word re peateth, and repeateth that alone. 


IT must sift thee from my spirit; I must sever thee from thought ; 
In the net of my remembrance must thy image ne’er be caught. 


There were hopes my heart had guarded ; let them perish in their prime ; 
Let no answer to their longing come from out the future time. 


There were springs that blessed life’s journey ; let me never of them taste : 
There were green spots where we rested ; let them be a barren waste. 


It was summer when I met thee, and with hues as bright and gay 
As the summer’s wooing blossoms, dawned love’s twilight into day. 


It was autumn when we parted, when the flowers no more were fair, 
When the maple tossed his bloody arms upon the frosty air. 


So the autumn of the spirit came with sudden step on me, 
And, with hues at death the brightest, fell the leaves from passion’s tree. 


Wherefore do I speak of passion? here are words that seem to rise 
From its hotliest blazing altar, from its purest sacrifice. 


Did they spring from young Affection ? did they Truth’s impression wear ? 
No! the Falsehood looked from out them with a leaden, mocking stare! 


Brighter blaze, ye flames that flicker, fiercer yet, ye embers, glow, 
While amid your red embraces this faithless scroll I throw ! 


All is dark ; amid the forest of the pines with sullen roar 
The midnight wind is saying, ‘ No more, oh! never more!’ 
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SPROUT 8. 


Who ever heard the like of it? 
It really is terrific ! 

I don’t believe Time ever brought 
A season so prolific : 

An odd mysterious influence seems 
Pervading all the air, 

For scarce a house in all the town 
But lo! a baby there. 


Our pleasant neighbor, Mrs. Boneg, 
Now quite a faded matron, 
Presented, only yesterday, 
Her husband with a fat one : 
Indeed, the doctor’s wife herself 
Is by the times infected, 
And hope’s fruition swells her breast 
With gladness unexpected. 


Now nurses have become so scarce 
That fathers go distracted, 

While robust doctors droop beneath 
The labors thus exacted. 

The caudle-cup upon the hearth 
Becomes a sort of fixture, 

And druggists’ clerks are overwhelmed 
With calls for soda-mixture. 


From myriad little boys and girls, 
On life’s broad prairie landing, 
I hear one universal wail 
Their little lungs expanding ; 
I hear admiring maidens cry, 
‘How very like its mother !’ 
Though not a single one can I 
Distinguish from another. 


Ye printers, set your types at work ; 
Here is a premonition, 
That fresh recruits for ‘Mother Goose’ 
Demand a new edition : 
And thou, O miracle of mind! 
Whom parents toast in bumpers, 
Creative genius! latest, best, 
Bring on your baby-jumpers ! 


The fact that ‘ native’ rule will last 
Is now developed clearly ; 
So turn fresh furrows to the sun, 
And fell great forests yearly ; 
Let farmers stil] expand their fields, 
And ampler calls will meet ’em ; 
Potatoes always pay to raise 
When there are mouths to eat ’em. 



























A Revelation. 


Then dig away, ye sons of toil! 
Root out the last year’s stubble ; 
Plant, sow and reap, until the soil 
Its greatest yield shall double ; 
Here is a hungry army come 
Your hoarded heaps to find, 
And it will sweep them all, nor leave 
A gleaner’s share behind. 78 


A REVELATION 


‘Hattoo, my Fancie! whither would’st thou go? 





Ir was my fortune, during the period of early manhood, to become 
acquainted with a lady of de lightful conversational power, much en- 
ergy and vivacity of mind, and great goodness of disposition: my senior 
by many years ; and who, w ith the tact that properly belongs to her 
bright sex, found diversion, and perhaps interest, in examining the im- 
pulses of a young unpractised existence of the other sex, where the 
heart still ‘ promised, what the fancy drew.’ 

Perhaps it may have been in reward of the docility and frankness 

with which I submitted to the analysis, and exposed unreservedly my 
hopes and fears of after-life to her judgment; perhaps it may have 
been impulsively and without premeditation, that she raised the veil 
from off a picture of domestic life, (of which we had been conversing,) 
and gave me a lesson that I have never since forgot. 

Young, ardent minds of either sex look forward in this country to 
that ‘state of untried being,’ called Marriace, almost with the dreamy 
imaginings of fear and hope with which they regard an interchange of 
worlds, * Love, says Madame de Stael, which is a mere episode in the 
life of man, forms the life of woman.’ But this observation, applicable 
and just to our sex x in Europe, is far less exact in America, where those 
of our youth, who deserve the name of American Youth, labour on 
trom day to day, in hope, in industry, in ceaseless toil, in self-denial ; 
picturing to themiselves, as the precious reward of a long course of 
purity and exertion, the perspective joy of sharing the fruits of this life 
of untiring labour with the one Being to whom they can ever say, ‘ In- 
treat me not toleave thee, or to return from following thee ; for whither 
thou goest, I will go; and where thon lodgest, I will lodge: ; thy people 
shall be my people, ond thy Gop my Gop: where thou Hest: I will die. 
and there will I be buried: the Lorp do so to me, and more also, if 
aught but Death part thee and me.’ 

This is Love. This is Marriage. This is Love and Marriage in 
America. ‘This is that state of unity of which the ALmienty hath said, 
‘ And they twain shall be ong.’ That spiritual union, of which the com- 
munity is perfect; in which thoughts that spring up, and have then 
root in the one soul, grow, and bourgeon, and effloresce, throughout the 
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00 A Revelation. (January, 
whole being ofthe other. Flowers of the one mutual existence ; aspira- 
tions of the one per fect heart. Perfect, because of it’s being ‘one 
made of twain.’ Like the binary Stars of upper Heaven. Like the 
indissoluble union of Light and ‘Heat. Like Truth and Love direct 
from the bosom of Gop, intermarried with each other in the beam that 
gives us Life! Quiet thyself now, my Fancie, and tell us, in her own 
words, the story of the vivacious lady. 


‘Tl am born, as you know, of one of the old Huguenot families of 


South Carolina. T inherited hardly any thing that could be called for- 
tune, and had still less pretension to that which is considered beauty. 
But my education had not been neglected, and I had been brought up 
with the utmost care by parents with whom I was long in constant in- 
tercourse, and who were distinguished by that ‘ grace beyond the reach 
of art,’ that refinement of thought and manner, that I believe come into 
the world only with one small class of our species. 

‘With these slight advantages it was with great pleasure, not unmin- 
gled with surprize, that I found myself, on my first Visit to the North, 
addressed by one of the most agreeable young men that I had ever 
chanced to meet. Like myself, he was of eood family and small for- 
tune. He had been admitted to the bar, and was struggling to acquire 
that professional eminence which to my mind has ever been far above 
the distinction that is conferred by mere wealth. I entered into all his 
plans with a deep, full heart. I longe d to struggle by his side ; to ani- 
mate him with my own fervour; to cheer bim in his exertions; and, in 
the visions of the day, it was my delight to share in advance the pro- 
mised fame of his future eloquence and rank. In short, I loved him; 
and we were married. 

‘The halcyon days of our early union passed lke a dream of joy — 
as beautiful, as bright, and, I have sometimes thought, as fleeting ! — for 
the tr ansport w ith whic h he used to return homeward soon passe edt away. 
The animation with which he used to depict the cases at court and to re- 
cite the arguments of counsel on either side was no longer to be seen, 
or felt, or heard. He seemed no more to cherish the hope of success, 
but entered the house, careworn, oppressed, and fatigued; and I had 
ceased to welcome him at the door. 

‘Fre quently I retired to my chamber, when he left me for the office, 
questioning myself to know by what fatal change I could have forfeited 
his love. ‘Good Gop!’ Lsaid, ‘have compassion upon me! It was all 
that I had of value, and it is taken from me! I gave myself utterly to 
him! I staked my all upon the hazard of this dre. It is cast. I have 
lost, and am forever ruined! In what have I changed? He did not 
expect fortune with me! He knew that I had no be auty | He must 
have seen that the slight attraction I possessed was drawn from him, as 
planets borrow from “their Sun. Iam undone, undone forever! My 
husband! my husband’s love is lost, lost to me!’ 

‘The habit of brooding over such thoughts as these had, of course, 


its effect upon my health and spirits. I lost much of the freshness of 


youth, and all its buoy ancy of manner. When my husband came home, 
he encountered my swoln eyes, and tre smbling lips, and misplaced 
colour, and without a word of explanation between us, we seemed tacitly 
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to have arrived at the Ravi conclusion that we had been each mistaken 
in the other, and were altogether unfit for the relation in which we stood. 
A distance that seemed every day extending was interposed between 
us. We both suffered deeply, but grew too proud for any explanation 


or advance: 


‘* Hap we never lov’d so kindly, : 
Had we never lov’d so blindly, 
Never met, or never parted, 
We had ne’er been broken-hearted.’ 


‘At this juncture the seasons changed, and brought on to the North 
the usual concourse of Southern visitors. Among them was a dear 
friend of my lost mother. She visited me repeatedly, and gazed on me 
with her dark i inquiring eyes. One morning, while we were examining 
the house together in which I lived, she was shewn to my chamber. 
She placed one chair opposite another, and desired me to sit down 
She took both my hands in hers, and regarded me as if she would have 
exchanged eyes. ‘The door was closed, and we sat together a moment 
in silence. 

‘*Do you know, my child,’ said she, in her calm still way, ‘that I 
strongly suspect you to be a mere simpleton? You fancy that you have 
lost your husband’s love ; confess to me, is it not so ?’ 

‘L could only reply with my tears, which I felt to be coursing down 
my cheeks. 

‘*] thought it wasso. Iknewit tobeso. Yes! it is the period for 
the first trial of married life where marriage is destined to be happiness. 
Look at these hands — which she held in hers — these beautiful hands ? 
—— Mr. Warers, in those days my hands were considered beautiful.’— 
‘Madam,’ I replied, ‘they are always regarded and cited as models for 
sculpture’—— ‘ these hands, which are precisely those of your mother,’ 
she went on, ‘these hands are married to each other ; animated by one 
spirit, born to aid, and strengthen, and gratify each other ; individual 
existences, but only perfect when united : what could they do apart ?— 
how perfect in their sympathy for each other! Think of all the offices 
that they perform together! ! Are they not one in every action of life! Do 
any words, or expressions of affection, or of passionate regard pass be- 
tween the two? and yet what would not the one do for the comfort and 
happiness of the other ? 

‘*'This is the state which you and your husband have attained. De- 
light in it. It is incomparably superior to the feverish existence by 
which it was preceded. Have this figure always in your thoughts. 
Meet him to-day when he returns home as the cheerful tranquil ever- 
ready /eft-hand, without which the right could little do, but which is far 
inferior to the right in strength and skill, and be assured that all his past 
love is trifling compared to ‘the sensation which you now awaken in his 
heart.’ 

‘Upon this hint, 1 changed my course towards him. I have ever 
done so. I have exacted nothing, and have regained his heart, and have 
been truly happy; and the day is never to be forgotten by me when I 


saw that my husband, in regarding me, gazed on me with a look of 


long-sustained delight as the mother of his boy.’ 
I have written out this essay with interest, for I know that it will be 
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read by her who is the vision of my heart ; whose happiness is more than 
most other things precious tome. And I would close it with the injunction 
and the words of the Persian poet, and say, henceforth ‘ Let the night- 
ingale of Friendship kiss the rose of Conciliation.’ naihesGeieaans. 
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BY AN CLD AND ALWAYS WELCOME CONTRIBUTOR 


November was dying; I went to the wood, 
But found no blossom to deck his bier : 

So, all that I offered him — all that I could, 

Was a laurel-wreath — and a tear. 


it. 






For every floweret of every hue, 
In field or forest, golden or red ; 

Star-like aster, and gentian blue, 

Like the season itself, was dead ! 


rir 






How was it, my lady went after me, 
And gathered a garland so fresh and fair ? 

Why had I eyes, and could not see ? 

For [ wandered every where. 


Iv. 






Oh! °*t is no wonder — her foot on the hill, 
The touch of her robe, as she fluttered by, 
Seemed the coming of Spring to shrub and rill, 

And the violet opened itseye. 


Nor is it strange that inanimate things 
Should believe it was April that smiling came, 
And mistake her breath for the new-born Spring’s, 
Since, myself, I have done the same. 


vr 






For oft as I hear her step.in the hall, 
Or her merry laugh in the morning air, 
Or see her leap over the mossy wall, 

And sweeten the wind with her hair : 


wrr 
VIr 


Then, spite of the cold north-wind and snow, 
[ count it no longer a winter’s day, 

Though the faithless calendar call it so, 

In my heart I am sure it is May. 
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CIRKELATE! 





To every individooal reader of the 
* Fiac-Strarr’ we wish them all the com- 
pliments of the season. Eighteen-Fifty 
breaks the back of another centoory, and 
while we have hitherto been travelling on 
rising ground, recollect that we are now 
going down hill. Lock the wheels ; don’t 


go too fast with your revolutions, or else 


you ‘ll run off the bank. Lewis F.ip 
stays where he is, but the Poop of Rome 
is going back to the Vacuum as soon as 
the ‘y can get the house whitewashed. He 
is only the Ninth Pious Poop they have 
had to Rome: appears to us a small num- | 
ber out of so many. We wish him a 
merry Christmas. The ‘ Fiac-Srarr’ 
entertains not the least unfriendly feeling 
to Prous. He has got a good name, and 
we hope a = natur’. 

Since our last happy new-year, General 
Zacuary Taytor has been elected Presi- 
dent of the Uniten’d Stets. He fought 
our battles, and we put him in. We have 
one fault to find with him and his cabbin- 
net—that we have not yet received that 
inspektreship of ashes. It appears to us 
that it was a very small modulum for 
what we done for him, and we will not 
say that we will uphold the leading mea- 
sures of his administration if it is to be 
withheld ; we could not in justice do it. 
To him and all our fellow men we have 
the best feelinks. Oh, that they would 
show a little corresponding feeling for us! 
néow, while it is to-day. All turkies, | 
geas, chickens, sassages, souse, spare-ribs, | 
chine, hed-cheas, and other things of that | 
natur, will reach us at this orifice. 


(ay ‘ Do your best, and then you will | 


be prepared for the worst,’ said that cor- 


ruscation of genus, GrorGE WASHINGTON | 


Suir. What truth and poetry combined | 
is contained in that sentenshus sentens ! 


Tue ‘Chronicle’ man is ashamed of his 
‘No Principal’ theory. We suspek we 
have galled him pretty essentially on that 
pint, causin’ him to twist and squirm in 
a sundry variety of ways. He now an- 
nounces that he will go for ‘ the principals 
of Number One, and nothink else ;’ the 
most barefaced confession of selfish con- 
duck we pretty near ever seen. A man 
who goes for the principals of Number 
One and nothink else will do no good in 
this world, and is a disgrace to the press. 
He won’t give a six-pence to a beggar ; 
| he won’t give Mr. Biterove but four shil- 
lin’s for killin’ his hogs, when he demands 
| seventy-five cents; he will feed himself 
| up with ice-creams and every think nice, 
when he do n’t care three shavings for 
| what any one else has. In short, he is 
|friendlier to hisself than to any of his 
friends, and will think nothink of putting 
on a clean shirt on his own back on a holi- 
day, while he will let a poor man wear 
s’iled linen. This will give the readers of 
the ‘ Fiac-Srarr’ a little idea of the igno- 
minyus conduck of going for the principals 
of Number One and nothink else. Oh, 
fy! fy! brother Chronicle! How can 
you hang out your sign on the coroner of 
the street and act so? He also accuses us 
_ of stealin’ his spellin’; the most ridiculous 
| chéarge which was ever thrust down the 
| throat of the public with the ram-rod of 
‘folly. How could we steal his spellin’ ? 
| It is the most poverty-stricken spellin’ we 
| pretty near ever seen. We can prove an 
allybion that murder. Weare sure there 
isn’t a rag to pick on that bush. Oh,no; 
| we would n’t steal your spellin’ any more’n 
'we would your readin’, and that is nt 
wery extensive. He'll be accusin’ us of 
| stealin’ his hand-writin’ next, we should n’t 
wonder ; but he need n’t alarm hisself on 
'that score; for we’ve bin told in confi- 
| dence by one of his compositors who came 
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here to try and get a sitooation onto the | 
* Fiac-Srarr,’ that his writin’ was so bad | 
that he had been worn down to nothink | 
but skin and bone, and his head turned | 
prematoorly gray, a-tryin to decifer it: | 
which we knowed to be quite true; for 
we seen him often before he went to work 
on the ‘ Chronicle, and a fatter man was n’t 
to be found in all the town. 

Another thing : he has wrote some po- 
etry in his last, which he calls by the name 
of ‘ Fytte.’ We hope he won’t ‘ give us 
‘Fyttes’’ agin. Judgin’ from the meter, 
we should think it was conwulsion-fits in- 
stead of a fit of inspiration. We do hope 
our feller-citizens will not let this man do | 


the talking for Bunkum. He ain’t qua- 
lified. 





| 
Ir affords us the most un- 


feigned disappointment and 
regret to inform our readers | 
that our wife, Mrs. Waa- 
sTAFF, has absconded. We 
have done every think to 
humor this woman for a 
great many years or more, and all of it of 
nouse’t. On Thursday last she seized her 
bonnet and new shawl, for which we only 
recently paid ten dollars, and said she 
was a-goin’, and ran out frantik, we calling 
her back. Seeing she did not come, we 
ran after her, first down Elm-street, so 
into Main, then she steered for Terraxi- 
cum, (by which time a crowd got collected, 
we shouting at the top of our voice,) so 
on to Wituiam’s and Bunkum-Square. 
Our warm friend Alderman Binkiey 
here assisted us, (she being a cousin of 
his,) shouting out with stentorian lungs : 
*O, Mrs. Wacstarr! Mrs. Waestarr! 
Mrs. Waestarr!’ till, seeing that she 
turned a deaf ear, he sot down on the 
coal-box on the stoop of Mr. Smiru’s 
store, and wept like a child. Mr. Bias- | 
LEY was also very kind, and tried to head | 
her off in Terraxicum-street. The last | 
glimpse which we got of our wife’s calico | 
was a hundred yards from our own door. | 
Let her abscond. We cannot help it. | 
We will find bread for our twelve children 
if our advertising-list will do it. The 
*Friac-Srarr’ will be continuous as usual. 

We married Mrs. WaastarrF on a rainy 
Friday mornin’ in 18 hundred and 18, and 
was soon unhappy. She would never let 
us be a night out of the house, nor let us 
enjoy the company of a friend. If we 
wanted to take a glass of wine with a | 
friend, she sot opposite and looked daggers | 
at us, so as our friend would n’t come ag’in. ! 





| 


| was confidently expected of them. 


| Monday morning. 


We expostulated with her. We remon- 
strated. Wesaid: ‘Don’t doit!’ We 
said: ‘Madam, there ’s money for your 
shawls. Don’t be always a-makin’ us go 
in the track ; don’t always be a-usin’ the 
break and puttin’ the switch on!’ A 
spell ago we even took her to the theay- 
ter. We done every think for her. Now 
we mean to get a divorce. 

N. B.—Subscriptions for the ‘ Fiac- 
Srarr’ received at this orifice. No debts 
paid of her contracting. 


(ae~ As appropo of the above, we as 
journalists have also to record that Mr. 
J EROTHNAIL Pope has absconded ; but not 
with Mrs. Wagstaff! A year ago an 


| unfortunate speculation in shingles brought 


him to the verge of absquatulation. But 
there ain’t where JEROTHNAIL missed it ; 
we think it was in believing what Isaac 
Ponp told him about patent suspenders. 
These articles altogether fell short of what 
They 


did not hitch so high as to realize what 


' was presumed they would, and the steel 


spring took up so much ile as to eat up all 
the profits, and not much of a meal at 
that. There ’s where the great error in 
calkelation lay; for though they would 


‘hoist a man off the ground like hoss- 


power, yet when you came to put in the ile 
the account would n’t come out square. 
How many very ingenus creaturs get run 
aground in this way! They can’t seem 
to look up the street and round the corner 
at the same time. They make wheels to 
go by wind, but they stand stock still when 
you come to put them in water. You 
have got to look at all parts if you want 
to make any executive work go slick. 
Why didn’t Jerorunait think of the ile ? 
We have always sot a good deal of store 
by him, both as a store-keeper and a man. 
Howsever, perhaps he has n’t absconded. 
He may have gone to see his uncle Zervus- 
BABEL, up at Jericho South, and be back on 
We await the issoo in 
suspense, It’s astrange world we live in! 


(a WE been tarred and feathered since 
our last, owing to some altercation with an 
individooal, (not McGoose.ey.) Altoge- 
ther it was an outrageous business, and 
will undergo a legal investigation. The 
feathers, which are of a good quality, and 
aperiently fresh picked from a goos, are 
for sale at this offis. 
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WE have had a most extrornery season. 
Never before have we knowed the lips of 
December to kiss the cheek of arose. As 


we saw these Boreas blasters, which are | 


nothink more than a Zephyr grown old, 
smackin’ away at the red, red, fragrant, 
full-blown cheeks of Miss Damask, we 

said to them, ‘ Kiss and take your lec wwes ! 
Ww e will record it in ‘ Fuac-Srarr ;’ upon 
honor we will! 


WE want to warn our friends from the 
ked’ntry to keep their eyes wide oping and 
their hands in their pockets when they go 
to’York. Itis one of the wickedest spots 
in the Uniten’d Stets. The followen suck- 
umstans occurred: A friend of ours, a 
constant subscriber of the * FLac-Srarr,’ 
Mr. Sotomon Bagsxey, of Bunkum, was 
in the Fulton Market, selling cabbages and 
buying a piece of corn-beef. A quite a 
wo-begone individooal comes up to him, 
and offers to sell him a big silver watch. 
Twenty dollars he asked, and he would by 
no means take that, but he was wery dis- 
trest for pecunary means. ‘Oh, no,’ Mr. 
Baastey said; ‘he could not give it; he 


wanted the money, and he didn’t want | 


the watch.’ ‘Would he then come into 
the followin’ arrangement : to let him have 
only five dollars, and take the watch? It 
war n’t perobable he should call for it ; 
ony it was an ole fammely time-piece, and 
to let him redeem it for ten dollars at some 
futur’ time?’ ‘ Oh! wal, why, yes! Mr. 
Baastey didn’t keer if he did do that.’ 
* You ’ll find there ’s no mistake about its 
goin’ !’ says the watch-seller; ‘ I'll set it 
a-goin’ for you;’ and with that he gi’n it 
a wrench or two, and commenced a-’rap- 


pin’ it all round with bits o’ newspaper. | 
Mr. Baastey gi’n him the money, and he 
left the field of action. A wunnerful 
chubby-cheek’d, red-face sort of a young 


butcher kept lookin’ knowin’ and grinnin’, 


and last he hollered right out. Says he : 
‘Look a-here, my friend,’ says he, ‘ look 
a-here: what ’ll you bet you ‘have n’t got | 
a stun?’ This kind of nettled Mr. Baas- 
BEY, who takes the ‘ Fiac-Srarr’ punc- 
tual, and he swore some, (he done wrong | 
to swear,) and ‘ What do you mean ?’ says | 
he. ‘Why, you’ve a stun, friend, ’rap- 
ped up in them papers.’ ‘ ’T ain’t so,’ says | 
Bacs.ey, quite sharp. ‘ What’ll you bet | 





took off the ‘ Courier and Enquirer’ news- 
paper, then ‘ The Express,’ then ‘ The 
Her’ld, then ‘ Mornin’ Star,’ and lo and 
behold nothink but a small round cobble- 


| stone! We suppose there was a haw-haw 


unequal’d in the whole history of haw- 

haws. The wery dead bulls’ eyes seemed 
to stare right out of their sockets, and the 
cleavered beef to gape open wider. One 
ole fish-woman put her hands right onto 
her waist, sot down on her stool, and cried, 
she did. So the jolly young butcher put 
his five-dollar bill into his pocket, and Mr. 
Baas.ry threw the stun away and walked 
off. Butoh! when his wife found it out ! 
Oh! oh! 


Tue Session oF Coneress has com- 
mence, and we are now going to throw 
out some remarks for their good. We 
see they can’t get no Speaker as yet. 
Bime-by. we ’re afeered, there will be too 
many Speakers. That ain’t all: they Ul 
speak too much! ‘They usually spend 
the fust part of the session in ballotting, 
and the middle in doing nothing, and the 
latter eend, when the business ought to 
| taper off gradual, and come to the sharp 
| p’int of an accomplished good, which will 
puncturate into all time, they get the busi- 
ness all huddled up like a drove of sheep 
in a corner, and nothing to do but to 
scratch and hurry and sweep together the 
bills and papers, the most of which they 
chuck under the table. While the mem- 
ber from Bunkum is windicating himself 
against the aspersions of the member from 
Tinnecum, and like enough go right up 
'and slap him in the face before the hull 
house, there our uncle Joun R. Bone- 
musEs claim for spoliations on his land and 
robbin’ his cattel in the last war, written 
out in a clear hand, lies onto its back in a 
more eloquent silence than all their spout- 
ings, by far. I have told my uncle Joun 
for the last ten years that he ‘ll get nothin’ ; 
not one Sue Markee. Representatifs of 
the people, slappin’ you onto the back, we 
| say to you firmly, yet with apparent kind- 
|ness, ‘ Alter your tictacs in this matter. 
You are now all assembled. Pick out 
your boardin’-housen, unpack your trunks, 
| hire your washerwoman, get your desks 
arrange, smooth down the paper, don’t 
read newspapers or write letters, but mind 





it aint’t, respected and dear Sir?’ ‘I°ll| your business, for which you get eigIt 


bet you five dollars!’ 


says Baagsey, his 
spunk getting on top of his prudence, and 
keepin’ itdown. ‘ Done!’ said the young | it. 
man; ‘plank the tin!’ Our friend done 


dollars by the diem ; too much by half for 
any think you do and for the way you do 
We don’t want to hurry you too 
|much. Bury your colleagues decently ; 


so; he then commenced un’rappin’ it, and | they ain’t any of ’em dead yet, but they 
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always do die. They come from fever dis- 


triks half sick with swamp air and election 


excitements, go right into eating custards 
and ice-creams they never been used to, 
and by the time they get ready a long 
speech and ammunition to ram down 
some where or other into the barrel 
the time of the house, get knocked over 
vith the bilious dysentary, take sick and 


died. We don’t want to “speak lightly of 
this matter. It is a solemn and awful 
truth. Be respekful. Wear your crape. 


Praise them up in a tolerabul size speech 
if they deserve it, and if they do n’t it 
ain’t much matter. These things are a 
mere matter of course. They are your 
feller men, and as they cannot any more 
speak a good word for themselves, and 
nobody to think of ’em again except a 
widow cryin’ her eyes out thousands of 
milds off in Texas or California, and we 
dono but what we may say, putty soon, in 
Canady or Kooby; and as it is the last 
time that many of them will be again 
thought of on airth, it is proper and chari- 
table, and we dono but what it’s right, 
to pile up the laudations to a pretty con- 
siderabul p’int of haighth. Well, after 
you have got your cheers and sot down, 
the fust thing i isthe PresipENT’s MEssAGE. 
We have great hopes of that dockyment. 
For once’t in the history of the ked’ntry 
we want that it should be short; and if it 
only comes any thing like up to those 
Palo Alty and Resacca de Palmy and 
Benny Visty despatches, it will be the best 
and at the same time the greatest paper 
that was ever spread before the session of 
Congress. The General showed his good 
sense in war. 

If he only called for a little more grape 
on the white hoss, he is n’t agoin’ to deal 
in long verbattim reports in the White 
House. He never was wordy, but he done 
a good deal. And it was becase he said 
so little and done so much that the sovring 
people heisted him right onto their backs, 
and with one chearge at the mouth of the 
bagnet pitched him right into the sitooa- 
tion where he is now. If he had-a only 
said a leetle more, you would n’t-a found 
the General where he is. This is jist what 
we’re comin’ to. Follow the General. 
No talkin’ in the ranks; Wwe mean to say 
not among the common men. When the 
time comes, as General TayLor’s men, they 


may put in their wote, and it will tell on | 


the good of the ked’ntry. No diffieul. 
The powder and shot, and wadding and 
flash of miscellaneous talk won’t get the 
ked’ntry on one inch in advance without 
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the bullets of common sense. For Mrer- 
cy’s sake! do n’t talk, Members of 
Congress; don’t talk if you have n’t got 
anythink to say! And then don’t do it 
if you don’t know how to say it. Don’t 
spread a pound of butter over an inch of 
bread, and very likely the butter not good 
nother. Come to the p’int. All subjeks 
have got a p’int, which is the littlest thing 
on airth, except the soul of a mean man. 
That’s a cur’osity that Barnum might 
make his fortin out of, could he get it into 
his museum. He’s done it already out of 
a little body ; but could he only get ta leetel, 
leetel bit of a soul, and put it into a bottle, 
he’d make more out of it than twenty 
Sweedish nightingales. We'd give one 
DOLLAR plank down to see it. We don’t 
believe you could see it. Ain't it queer? 
We’re gittin’ off the p’int ourselves. To 
come back: Let your words then slide 
down the needle-like shaft to the P’mnr. 
Don’t make a pyramid of words with no 
p’int; where you can walk on the top of 
it, and nothing in it but gum and ineendary 
substances. A sensible man might take 
any of your long speeches, of three or four 
columns, and the fust thing he ’d do would 
be to knock the preface Tight off. You 
don’t want no preface. The nose is the 
preface of the face. See how short it is! 
Ours is short enough ; and the longest nose 
is short, compared with the whole body. 
Preface in books is exploded ; it ought to 
be in speeches. The next thing would be 
to knock off that part where you go to ex- 
plain your motives, to define your position. 
Your motives are taken for granted by the 
ked’ntry at large, and your position won’t 
be any better by defining it. Well beta 
load of shingles that, by ordinary press- 
ing, twenty of your long sentences could 
be got into one short one; and four 
columns, by judicious whittlin’, bring it 
down to one. But the fact is, ‘that you 
want to send home to your constituents a 
long printed speech, while the a 
are writin’ letters, jist as if the valy « 
your speech depended on the length of " 
The member from Bunkum, who is a man 
of more than ordinary eleganée and edica- 
tion, was fetched up to say things in a 
pithy way, will bear us out in this matter. 
He knows our sentiments very well on 
this p’int. We are willin’ to bet a bunch 
of shavins, poor as we are, and in need of 
kindlins, that what he doos say will be to 
the p’int, and so come home to the hearts 
and consciences of men, that they may 
have a realizin’ sense of the subjek matter 
Oh! that our feller men would 
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take this matter to heart, and not imagine | 
that the floor of Congress is a stump, with | 
open space about them, where they may | 
blow away like five hundred bellowses 
without fillin’ up the wackuum, and that 
the time of the House is eternity, and big 
enough to put any think into! 


New Publications. 


Iste or Wient QvuARTERLY. SMITH AND 
Smiruson: Bunkum. Republication. 


WE are afraid that some of the quarter- 
lies are getting rather seedy. They been 


conducted now in one strain for a good | 


many years. It’s high time some new 
featurs was grafted into’em. Society and 
manners and feelings and ways of doing 
things are shifting the whole eas time, 
just as the Sun keeps changing his posi- 
tion, making the lights and shades dif- 
ferent all the time. Now the tree is fore- 
shortened, like a boy when he’s a goin’ 
to leap, and then again it ’s plastere de way 
out on the ground a half a mild. One 
season makes apple-blossoms, and another 
as good Newtown pippins as you pretty 
near ever tasted. Well, when it’s sum- 
mer we put on nankeen; in winter woolen. 
When it’s Cuar.Les tue First’s reign we 
wear loose waist-coats and ruffles, and 
small clothes and sword-canes, and dress 
like gentlemen; but when it’s Vicroria’s 
and General Zackary TayLor’s reign, we 
have other things to attend to, and don’t 
dress like gentlemen. Hence we view 
that newspapers begin with a prospectus ; 
and when they follow after it for about ten 
years, fixed and stationary, the whole sub- 


stratum of approbation draws aw ay from | 


them, and leaves them as dead as herrings. 
Just so it is with what they call the legiti- 
mate dramy. They will write their inter- 
minable blank verse, to make the carak- 
ters talk instead of act; to make the plot 
a wehicle for the talk, instead of making 
the talk hurry on the plot. Hence the 
spectators, being out of all patience because 
the cakes are not hurried up, go and pay 


half a dollar for a bona-fidy lectur, when | 


they could get just as good out of a book 
for nothing any day. Subscribers of the 
Flag-Staff, we are out of all patience ! 


‘From THE Puiains.’—Jim Van Buar- 
cum has just come in from Jamaica Plains. 
Reports a hoss and waggon stuck in the mud. 


We been readin’ Mr. Dickenses‘ Dom- 
BEY,’ and we wish he could-a seen us in a 
little obscure corner in Ameriky, far from 
cities, way back in the ked’ntry, at two 
o’clock at night, settin’ before a magnifi- 


cent hickory-fire, by turns put in an eyes- 
| ter, (a superb eyester ; none of your cop- 


perus English eyesters,) puttin’ a little but- 
ter onto it, and a little red pepper, and eat 
it up, and then to Dompey; read a page 


| all about Susan Nipper, and then an eyes- 
| ter, and so on. Most novelists take a few 
robbers, a few gentlemen, a few romantic 


geirls, and mix ’em up; and when they 


write another novel they do the same. 


But Dickens has dropped a line into the 
great vortex of human natur, and there’s 
no end of the fish he brings up. Slappin’ 
him onto the back, we say to him, ‘ You 
grow better instead of wus, which is wice 
wersy to all writers of the day.’ There is 
one figur in that book about a beautiful 
sceden, two affectionate creaturs, a mother 
and a little child, clasp in the embrace of 
death, and the cold-hearted pa lookin’ on ; 
and the memory of that sceden he com- 
pares to a pictur in a stream; there were 
these creaturs so lovingly clasped, while 
he, the cold-hearted, stood lookin’ on from 
the bank above. We hain’t the book by 
us at this moment, and are afeered we do 
injustis; but it is the most touching, su- 
perb figur that has ever been put down 
jnto a book. 


HAlayums. 
oe I. Ought it to be done ? 
a 4 Il. Ought it to be done now? 


i Ill. Ought [be the one to do it ? 


I. Ought it to be said ? 
If. Ought it to be said now ? 
III. Ought I be the one to say it ? 


Ginennl 
SERIES. 1 


Would our friends put these few things 
in their pipe and smoke them ? 
Very respectfully, 


Ep. B. F. S. anv I. E. 


te A Lund sweet Squasn have been 
sent to us, with the ‘ admiring good-wishes 
| of a fervent friend ;’ and though we want 
such esculent wegetables for the use’t of 
our family, we shall forbear to cook it, 
but hang it up into our orifice, to stimi- 
late us to further literary efforts. Thanks! 
thanks! 
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LIVELY LETTER | 
FROM MISS MARY ANN DELIGHTFUL. 


Ir gives us extreme pleasure to record | 
in the columns of the Flag-Staff this new | 
proof from this ingenious and gifted young 
lady, who bids fair to take her highest rank 
among the authoresses of our land. We | 
say to her, ‘ My dear, you are welcome to 
ourcolumns. We will trot you out. Send 
us all your day dreams and embroidery.’ 
We can assure our readers of a rich treat: 





too excited. Our school has been thrown into a 
state of confusion, which can be better imagined 
than described. Think ofall the ink-stands upset, 
all the copy-books torn into fragments, all the 
French exercises forgotten; while poor Ex1iza 
Jane Bevax has actually gone into hysterrick fits. 
Hennery Ciay— yes, Hennery Cuay, the dis- 
tinguished statesman, patriot of the Senate, visited 
our school to-day. Wasn’tit too much for us poor 
excitable creatures! We had expected the visit. 
Miss Bituincoo had given strict orders to put the 
school in order. The north room was fitted up | 
with all the delicate taste which you must give | 
us girls credit for. Your correspondent’s, your | 
humble servant’s, one Miss Mary Ann DELIGHT- 
FUL’s needle-work consisting of a pet lamb and 
shepherd, in handsome frame, graced the further 
end. Eviza Jane Bevax, the fainting girl, (poor 
foelish thing, to faint just at that moment, which 
was the most interesting in her life;) Jang Br- 
VAXEs painting of ‘ Robbing a Bird’s Nest, in gilt 
frame, stood next; then a variety of things, or- 
rerys, musical instruments, geranium and rose- | 
bushes; while just over the door of entrance was | 
an arch, enterwined with flowers, written on it, in 
elegant gilt letters,‘ WeLtcome, HENNERY Clay.’ 
It was a thrilling, never-to-be-forgotten moment ; | 
Oh! it was indeed too much for nerves constituted 

like mine, when the great man entered, and look- | 
ed smilingly around on us girls! He then com- | 
plimented the school-room, in tones as musical as | 


On! My Dear Mr. Eprror!— We have been 


if they came out of a silver trumpet; but-when | 
he turned round, with his unwonted felicity, to 
our dear Miss BrLLincoo, and said, ‘ Madam, your | 
esiablishment does you credit,’ we burst like a | 
flock of young lambs right over our rules and | 
regulations. I assure you, my dear Flag-Staff, we 
could not help it. The strife was who should get 
the first kiss. Miss Sneazy, of Shauneetown, has 
rather the longest /imbs, but I rather think one 
Mary Ann DELIGHTFUL outstripped her on that 
occasion. My feelings entirely overcame me; I 
threw my arms around this Father of his Country’s 
neck and kissed his lips ; and Oh! never-to-be-for- 
gotten moment, he smacked mine again! — and 
again! —andagain! All the prettiest girls in the 
room went up and hugged him, and he seemed real- | 
ly to enjoy it very much, as what man, whose heart 
was not made of the nether mile stone would not ? 
for Oh! there is in beauty a thrill which the light- 
ning cannot equal and the,glectric fluid knows 
not! It fires the soul with ria, which the war- 
rior in the battle, nerved by The’Sounds of trumps 
and martial music, and the dread instruments of 
war, can scarcely feel! Dear Miss BILLincoo has 
had a violent sick headache, now that it is all 
over, but every one on the great occasion said she 
acted so well. Only one untimely occurrence marred 
the occasion: Jane ReyNoLps was up in her | 
room on bread and water for drawing the Devi | 
on her slate. Rrynoups is a sad girl. She has 
indeed given our good Miss Binuincoo a great 





| is pretty severe when she’s a mind to. 


| the relievement of the specie. 





deal of trouble, she is such a witch. 
she is almost too much for her, and then comes 
the bread and water system, with now and then a 
straight jacket and boxed ears, as Miss BiLLIncoo 


Sometimes 


The new 
dancing-master, M, Couton, is a funny little man, 
and seis all the girls a-laughing. We are to have 
an assembly next week. I send you the minutes 
of our * AssoctatEep Rine Dove Socirty, with 
reference to the reception of HENNERY CLAY: 


MINUTES. 
At a meeting of the AssoctatTep Rine Doves, 


Miss Mary Ann DeLiGutTruy was called to the 
Chair, and Miss Exviza Jane Bevax appointed 


> | Secretary. The Chairman briefly stated the ob- 


ject of the meeting. On motion it was 

Resolved, That we honor the great Statesman 
as well for his devotion to the country as the sex ; 
We méan Hennery Cray. 

Resolved, Thata committee of twelve be appoint- 
ed on kisses; that no one shall hug him around 
the neck; and that the girls shall go up for the 
purpose of kissing in the order appointed by the 
Marshall, the same as when General ZacKaky 
TayLor visited the school. 

Resolved, That a committee be appointed to 
waiton Hennery Ciay, to request him to kiss the 


| elder Miss Brtiincoo, lest she should feel hurt. 


The meeting adjourned. 
Exiza JanE Bevax, Secretary. 


On! the sufferin’s of natur — of suffer- 
in’ human natur! There are aches inthe 
stomae and pains in the head; gouts in 
the toe and the growin’ in of the nail ; 
tooth-ache and ear-ache ; eruptions on the 


'external surface; the hair falls off; the 
| teeth come out; the face caves in; in fact, 


a sea of troubles, which it would take a 
ship a long time to sail through! But we 
have much to be thankful for, livin’ when 


| we do, when so much is actooally done for 


We have 
only to look at the new medicines invented 
day by day to be sure on that p’int. We 
particularly call the attention of our readers 
to the advertisement of ‘ CoppLe’s Mept- 
CATED AppLe-Saas,’ which will be found 
in another column, and which bids fair to 


| take a peculiarly high rank among medi- 


cated drugs. It is not costive, being only 
twenty-five centsa keg. There are many 


| description of pills fighting with one an- 


other for the mastery, and had they legs to 
kick with, and fingers to scratch with, look 
out for blood on the pavement. But they 
consist of nothin’ but a little pot-belly 
without a neck, head, arms or legs. To 
settle these great disputations, we therefore 


| propose the followin’ ingenus method: Take 


the opposing pill-boxes to the summit of a 
tolerabul size hill, gin the word, start even 
unloose ’em, set the little fellers agoin, 


'and whichever works fastest, and gets to 


the bottom fust, let them be the smartest 
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pills! Will our friends of the Grackn- | 
berg Company agree to this? But what | 
shall we do with disputatious powders and | 
rival blister-plasters? We pono! 


Poetry. 


DANGERS OF A FRIDAY MORNING, 


One Jari Voutinesen Baruirr YoneEs, 
A seaman on the ‘Isaak Jongs,’ 
To Bremen bound with paving-stones, 
Refused to sail, and gave leg-bail, 
Upon a Friday morning. 


Von Bivck, the master of the brig, 
Sent out to take him in a gig; 
But in the long-boat, with the pig, 
He got away that very day, 
Which was on Friday morning. 


Von ScreaMer, Banks AnD CoMPANY, 
Resolved the trading world should see 
This notion was a wrong idee, 
That ships should wait with all their freight 
Upon a Friday morning. 


They got a load of timber cut, 
And on the wharf they had it put, 
Of this same thing to make a butt, 
That without fail a ship might sail 
Upon a Friday morning. 


The keel was laid, the mast was placed, 
The brig with figure-head was graced, 
And it was cut and carved with taste, 
And all was done, even as begun, 
Upon a Friday morning. 


At last, to carrv out the game, 
When she was christened with a name, 
*Tue Frinpay,’ laughed the idea to shame, 
That evil luck forever stuck 
To every Friday morning. 


Now from the ways all painted bright, 
While crowds admired the gallant sight, 
And cheers expressed their loud delight, 
With all her crew she swiftly flew, 
Upon a Friday morning. 


She sailed from port most pleasantly ; 
The owners rubbed their hands with glee, 
And prophesyed that she would be 
In Liverpool, to shame each fool, 
Upon a Friday morning. 


Alas! she ne’er returned again! 
Nor tidings came, for it is plain 
She struck a rock upon the main; 
And this befel, the seamen tell, 
Upon a Friday morning. 


Here was the error, we suspect, 
To find a cause for each effect, 
Or else the affiance to reject: 
So ships go down, (but why they do, 
We can’t interrogate the crew,) 
Upon a Friday morning. 





Advertisements. 


ECOMMENDATIONS OF CAPTAIN COD- 

DLE’S MEDICATED APPLE-SAAS! SURE 
AND SARTIN REMEDY FOR THE BLIND 
PILES! 


I. 


FROM AN OLD LADY, 


‘On y to think of that dear old creatur standin’ 
all dav on the sea-shore without no hat, at his time 
of life, thinking what he could do for the good ot 
his feller men! May a kind Provipence do more 
nor he can ask or think; cured me of my affec- 
tion: before that, couldent go to the cellar-door, 
and a good appetite: now I thank you, little grand- 
child experience also much benefit; darter SaLiy 
Ann say she has not been so weil in a twelf 
month. Only to think poor old crittur wantin’ to 
do somethin’, and nothin’ but appels to work onto ; 
did all he could; invented his Sais, and dedicated 
it to the Lorp: want to rob him of his property ; 
spurous drugs aint worth a pennywuth ; wain and 
worse than in wain; made a great many sick near 
Geneva college: poor old crittur got his reward. 
Pleas send me two barls, and Mr. WeaTHEeRBy 

pay you: Give it a fair trial; tried every thing: 
ENK’s Delmonicon, Harvey’s Crokorinthikon, 
AppLeGATe’s Bitters, Jonzses Terraxicum, Prt- 
GRAVEs’ Pilula, Lavender Cumpound, Magnetic 
garters; had the J'urns bad as ever; did n’t do 
no good: My dear friend, the Lorp reward you 
and make your Sais abundantly useful in its day 
and generashun, is the prayer of yours, 
‘Faithfully, 
‘SARAH BANKS.’ 
‘For Capren Coppie, 
‘of the Medicated Apple-Sadas.’ 


iI. 


I KNOWN. 

‘My Dear Str® Had [ knownof your remedy 
a six months sooner it might have cured up a 
great many biles. To sitdown was impossible, 
and to come upon me in any other part, would 
have borne it like a Christian anda man. But 
Jos himself lost patience when they attacked him 
there. I done all I could. Your Apple-Sais 
seemed to reach down to the root of the disorder, 


by washing out the blood of its impurities, (and 
so to speak) soap-sudding it, wringin’ it, and put- 
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ting it out to dry, onto aline. After eating nearly 
a barrel of your Sais, the biles began to mani- 
festly decline, and seen their best days. They at- 
tended each others’ funerals until theywas all gone. 
After which, I did not think it adwisable to con- 


tinue the Sais, but should undoubtedly in case of 


their recurrence. I consider your discovery to be 
most simple and useful in its effects of the age, 
and can I be of any service to you, you are wel- 
come to refer to my case for partiklers, which 
gratitude would seem to indicate. 
‘WASHINGTON POTTS, 
‘corner of Elm-st., Bunkum.’ 


itt. 


OH! HOW FATTENING! 

A HIGHLY respectable citizen in North Bergen 
writes us in the words following, to wit: 

‘On! how fattening your Saas is! It riz me 
completely onto my legs though prostrated by a 
long decline, which my friends: confidently pre- 
dicted would be the last. But the Lorp ordered 
it otherwise, when by the merest accident, I met 
with your advertisement of the Saiis. After three 
hogsheads consumed, it began to work benefici- 
ously, wakin’ up the liver trom its long state of 
torpor in which it had been dreaming, and not 
very pleasant dreams either. I am now a well 
man, eat my salt pork, and it sets well; drink my 
brandy and the stomak takes it kind. Should I 
ever be jeopardized again, rest assured, my Dear 
Sir, I shall never fail to apply for the never failing 
remedy, for your Sais, in the estimation of good 
judges, is beginning to take its stand in the highest 
rank of medicated drugs. 

JOHN FORSINE. 


WHY DID you NoT? 

‘Why did you not inform me that Captain 
CoppLeE had contrived this thing? It was really 
cruel of you, when you knew I have been a suf- 
ferer, and knew that the remedy touched my case. 
Had you done so, instead of being a little stimu- 
lated and strengthened around the girth, I might 
have been walking in the Northern Liberties, 
where I have my store. Tell the Captain he has 
gone and done a thing posterity may be grateful 
for, and will be grateful for, if posterity should be 
sick. We hope they wont be sick, but if they 
should be sick let them apply to CoppLx, or should 
. post mortem be held by that time, to CoppLe’s 
1eirs, 


v. 


YES, MY DEAR! 


Bunkum Flag-Staff and Independent Echo. 
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DOWN PIMPLES, CURES BILES, DESTROYS RING- 
WORMS AND ALL OTHER CREATURES, NEVER PRO- 
DUCES STRANGULATION, ENRICHES THE MARROW, 


TESTIFIED TO BY 
FOR IT! 


CLERGYMEN, CHILDREN CRY 
o.fy.fiy. 


OLORED ADVERTISEMENT.—PROFES- 

SOR PLATO CISCO, a colored pusson of 
respekability, inspector of walls and w hite-wash- 
ing, respekably inform de public, his white fellow 
citizens and abolishun Siety, will attend to orders 
in line of his profeshun wid carefulness and de- 
spatch. Profesor Cisco being well acquainted 
with carpet-shaking tictacs, solicits a share of pat- 
ronage. His son, Jurrrer Ammon, will open 
eysters at a moment’s warning, attend to parties, 


| call de figures and play de violin. 


N. B. Juprrer Ammon blacks as good a boot 
as any colored gem’man in Bunkum. 





OR SALE at this Orifice a few copies in 

pamfalet forrum, of Miss Mary Ann Dr- 
LIGHTFUL’s composition on Platonic Love, which 
obtained the prize at Miss BrLi1ncoo’s Seminary 
for Young Ladies! also, in the same forrum, 
Precx’s Great Essay on Frienpsuip, published in 
Flag-Staff. Orders solicited from the trade. 


HE subscriber wishes a partner to go with 
him into the CEMETERY BUSINESS. This 


| new and rising trade may be well worth the atten- 


tion of any who has capital to inwest. The popu- 


| lation is getting so great that it becomes a matter 


| of Christian duty to provide for their remains, lest 


they become a nuisance. The object of the sub- 
scriber is to lay out grounds, plant trees, put up 


| receiving-tombs, and to do every thing to make 
| death as desirable as possible, (at the same time 


to do a living trade) and to provide many of them 
when dead a better mausoleum than they had liv- 
ing. The attention of Odd-Fellows, Sons of Tem- 
perance, Daughters of Temperance, Ey 
Order of the Rechabites, Free Mason’s Lodges, 


| and society in general, is requested. 


S 


A Lapy has received the enclosed extract of a 


letter from her husband: * Yes, my dear! I cant 
express my gratitude when I tell you those colic 
pains are all gone, obliterated, swept off I may 
say with a broom. I no longer double myself up 


like a bow knot, or like a fiddler keeping time. | 


My love, I am delighted. Tell the Captain in all 
his voyages he never steered so smack into the 
haven of public good. 
hand shook. I long tosee you; I am doin’ very 
well. I have sold fifty crab-apple trees in this 
place,’ etc., etc. 

We suppose that on a 


scraped together. Look out for spurious imita- 
tions. Ask for ‘Captain Coppie’s Medicated 
Apple-Saas with his picture on it,a saRTIN REME- 
py for THE BLIND piles, and piles that aint blind. 
CURES COSTIVENESS, GOOD FOR THE HEART- 
BURN, BENEFICIAL IN FITS, STRENGTHENS APPE- 
THE BLOOD, SETS THE LIVER AT 
ERADICATES TAPE-WORMS, SMOOTHES 


rITE, PURIFIES 
WORK, 


erate calculation | 
fifty recommends like the above might be easily | 


Tell him to imagine his | 





wh.t.nxt! J. SPATCH. 


MITH AND SMITHSON will publish to- 
morrow, the January number of the Isle of 
Wight Quarterly Review: 


CONTENTS.—NO. CIIL. 


Art. I. THE EVERLASTING CORN-LAWS 
WITH A DISQUISITION ON THE 
APPLICABILITY OF SAW-DUST 
FOR DOMESTIC USES. By J. W. 
BRANBRED, F. R. 8S. . 

THE EVERLASTING MALTHUS. 

1. THE SALT-LICKS OF KENTUC- 
KY, AND STATISTICS OF SALT 
SPRINGS IN THE UNITED 
STATES, AND AN EXPLORA- 
TION OF THE SOURCES OF 
THE SALT-RIVER, WITH AN 
ENQUIRY INTO ITS FABU- 
LOUS OR HEROIC HISTORY. 

. THE SALT-TRADE ON TURK’S 
ISLAND. A PAMPHLET. Nas- 
sau, New-PROvVIDENCE. 

3. ATTIC SALT: HOW ESTIMATED 
BY THE ANCIENTS: An Essay. 

MORAL STRUCTURES IN FRANCE, 
GREAT BRITAIN AND THE UNI- 
TED PROVINCES, QU ARTO WITH 
PLATES AND ILLUSTRATIONS 
By Cuar.es FRepERIcK Str.Georce 
Grienam, A. M., or Brazen Nose 
COLLEGE, OXFORD. 


Ill. 


ao 


IV. 
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2. THE RELATIVE ENDURANCE 
OF STONE-WALL AND CEDAR 
FENCE. AN ESSAY DELIVER- 
ED BEFORE THE AGRICUL- 
TURAL SOCIETY OF NORTH 
PORTBROOK. By Wo. CoKkessBy. 

3. DIE STONINCHE FENCHER UND 
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will be a series of discriminating articles on mu- 

sic, to which we cali the attention of amatoors. 

PRINCIPLES oF "NINETY-E1enT, and all the great 

measures of the day, as well as all other princi- 

ples, fully sustained ; vice uprooted by the heels, 

and cast him like a noxious weed away. For 
| farther particulars see large head : 


BRIEKSCHER W ALLISCHE AUF | 


DER UNITEDEN STATESEN, | 


VON DOMINIE SCHOONEN- 
MOEKER. 8vo. Watusoert. 1847. 
4. MORTAR: AN ESSAY ON THE 
BEST KIND,WITH THE REPORT 
OF THE UNITED MASONS OF 

HANOVER. 
V. WOOL-GROWING AND WOOL- 
GROWERS, WITH AN ENQUI- 
RY INTO THE FAILURE OF 
THE SPECULATION IN MERI- 

NO SHEEP. 
VI. MAKATAIMESHEKIAKIAK, OR 
BLACK-HAWK, AND SCENES 
IN THE WEST. A NATIONAL 
POEMIN SIX CANTOS. By EL- 

BERT H. SmirTu. 

VII. 1. SHIPPING STATISTICS OF BAN- 
GOR WITH THE PROGRESS OF 


THE TIMBER TRADE IN THE | 


STATE OF MAINE, NORTH- 
AMERICA, 


2. CHIPS FROM THE WORK-SHOP. | 


By a Harp Workina-Man. 

VIII. LATIN GRAMMARS AND EXER- 
CISES PUBLISHED FOR THE 
LAST TEN YEARS,WITH A CAN- 


DID ENQUIRY OF THE QUEs- | 


TION, WHETHER ANY ONE OF 
THEMIS A WHIT BETTER THAN 
ADAMS’ LATIN GRAMMAR, 


TF THE PERSON WHO TOOK MY UMBE- 
RELL at Mrs. Ponsonsy’s party, he having 
failed to take my poetic hint, does not return it 
immediately, he will be exposed, as he is known. 
Bunkum. WILLIAM PILK. 
HE TAKER OF MR. PILK’S ‘ UMBERELL’ 
(Umberell! ha! ha!) presents his compli- 
ments to Mr. Pitk, and is not afraid of being 
‘exposed as he is known.’ He is not known. It 
was taken in a crowd, put away immediately after 
the party, and has not been used since. Mr. PitK 
may therefore consider his assertion ‘a lie nailed 
to the counter.’ It is a pity that a man who can 
write such good verse as Mr. Pitx should deal in 
untruths ; but it is a consolation to the gentleman 
who took the ‘umberell’ (ha! ha!) and who was 
very much in need of it, (ha! ha!) that there are 
liars in the world as well as thieves! INCOG, 





Prospectus. 


HE BUNKUM FLAG-STAFF is published 

every now and then at Bunkum, and also at 
the office of the KnickerBocKerR in New-York. 
It will take a firm stand on the side of virtue and 
morality. It has received the most marked enco- 
miums from the press and from individooals. Our 
brother has also written to us in most flatterin’ 
terms of our journal. We shall endeavor to merit 
these marks of favor, and it affords us the most 
adequate satisfaction to inform our readers that 
Miss Mary Ann DeLicutrvt, the pleasant wri- 
ter, who is all smiles and dimples, is en¢agep — 
not to be married, reader, though that is an event 
no doubt to take place — but is engaged to furnish 
a series of articles for this paper. Other talent 


Tue Bunxum FriaGc-Starr 
ls epirep BY Mr. Waasrarr. 
| Horses and cabs to let by the editor. Old news- 
| papers for sale at this offls. WanrTED, An APPREN- 
| Tice. He must be bound for eight years, fold and 
carry papers, ride post once-t a-week to Babylon, 
Pequog, Jericho, Old Man’s, Mount Misery, Hun- 
| gry Harber, Hetchabonnuck, Coram, Miller’s 
| Place, Skunk’s Manor, Fire Island, Mosquito 
| Cove and Montauk Point, on our old white mare, 
| and must find and blow his own horn. Rwy 
| Away, AN INDENTED APPRENTICE, named JoHN 
| JoHNS, scar on his head, one ear gone, and no 
| debts paid of his contracting. California gold, 
banks at par, pistareens, fiippenny bits, and Uni- 
ted’n States’n currency in general, received in 
| subscription. Also, store pay, potatoes, corn, rye, 
oats, eggs, beans, pork, grits, hay, old rope, lambs’- 
| wool, shovels, honey, shorts, dried cod, catnip, oil, 
but’nut bark, paints, glass, putty, hemp, snake- 
| root, cord-wood, live geese feathers, saxafax, dried 
apples, hops, new cider, axe-handles, mill-stones, 
hemlock gum, bacon and hams, ginshang-root, 
| vinegar, punkins, ellacompaine, harness, hops, 
ashes, slippery-ellum bark, clams, nails, varnish, 
sheet-iron, sapsago cheese, old junk, whisk- 
brooms, manure, und all other produce, taken in 
exchange. 

{= Those who do n’t want the last number of 
| the Fiag-Srarr please return it to this offiis, post 
paid, as the demand for that number very great. 
A patent churn and washing-machine, to go by 
dog-power, are left here for inspexion. 

f= For Save, a One Year Ovp HEIrer; 
Pair or Youne Buttocks tn HaRnEss. 

{Ss Wantep To Hire, a New Mitcu Far- 
RER Cow; give eight quarts of milk night and 
morning; also, to change milks with some neigh- 
bor with a cheese-press for a skim-milk cheese 
once-t a week. 





Contents of the Present Number, 


| Art. I. SALUTATORY. 
Il. SOLEMN TRUTH. 
Ill. THE ‘CHRONICLE’ MAN. 
IV. ABSCONDMENT OF OUR WIFE. 
V. JEROTHNAIL PODE, DITTO. 
VI. EDITOR TAR AN’ FEATHERED. 
VII. EXTRORNERY SEASON. 
Vill. IMPOSITION ON SOLOMON BAGS- 
LEY, ESQ., OF BUNKUM, IN FUL- 
TON MARKET. 
IX. ADVICE TO THE NEW CONGRESS: 
LONG SPEECHES. 
X. ISLE OF WIGHT QUARTERLY. 
XI. MR. DICKENS ENDORSED BY THE 
FLAG-STAFF. 
XII. MAXUMS: EDITORIAL PRESENT. 
XII LIVELY LETTER FROM MISS 
MARY ANN DELIGHTFUL: HEN- 
NERY @LAY. 
XIV. MINUTES OF THE MEETING OF 
SOCIETY OF ASSOCIATED RING- 


DOVES. 
XV. HORSE-RACE BETWEEN RIVAL 
PILLS. 


XVI. POTTERY: FRIDAY MORNING, 
XVII. THE CONFIDENCE MAN, 


will be snapped up asitoccurs, Allkindsofjob- | XVIII. ADVERTISEMENTS. 


work executed with neatness and despatch. The 
Fine Arts and Literature fully discussed. There 


XIX. PROSPECTUS. 
XX. TABLE OF CONTENTS. 
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Byron’s Farewell. 


Sweet Mary! I have looked again 
Upon thy speaking face, 

And only did the wreck remain 
Of former bloom and grace ; 

A fearful blight was on the rose 
That once thy beauty wore ; 

Pale token that within had froze 

Joy’s fount, to flow no more. 


The babe that nestled in mine arms 
And sported on my knee, 
Inherited those matchless charms 
Once prized so much in thee; 
And boyhood, with the sunny tress, 
That bounded through the door, 
Woke a drear sense of loneliness, 
A thought that all was o’er. 





Why am I sad? The light is gone 
That cheered my darkened way ; 
The star, when night was coming on, 
That turned my gloom to day: 

We parted, and no tear was shed, 
For Love’s wild dream was o’er ; 

I think of thee as of the dead ; 

Lost, lost for ever more! 


My soul retains thine image yet, 
Though bliss is in the grave; 
As splendor falls, when the sun is set, 

On purpling wood and wave ; 
for perished joy I will not weep, 
Affection crushed deplore, 
Though memory in mourning deep 
is clad for evermore. 


Thine was a witchery of mien 
That found its type in charms 

By the painter drawn of Love’s own queen 
Springing from Ocean’s arms; 

And syren music, that ensnared 
Frail barks, though far from shore, 

Was discord, to the voice compared, 

That I must hear no more. 






A face of pensive sweetness long 
Will haunt my troubled dreams, 

When couched, in the mystic land of song, 
On banks of golden streams : 

| gazed on thee as Tasso gazed 
On high-born LEonor, 

And like the bard, by passion crazed, 

Must hope for peace no more. 7 


My sail is flapping in the bay, 
The breakers foam and roll, 

And airy voices shout ‘ Away! 
Away! poor troubled soul! 

The wine-cup cannot waken mirth, 
An Eden lost deplore ; 

Away, away! on English earth 
Thy feet must tread no more ? 





Albany, Dec. 6, 1849. 












































LITERARY NOTICES. 


SCENES IN THE OLD'WoRLD: oR Scenes anv Cities 1n Foretan Lanps. By Wititam Furniss. 
Accompanied with a Map and Illustrations. In one volume. pp. 290. New-York: D, APPLETON 


AND COMPANY. 

A CORRESPONDENT, himself a fellow-traveller with the author over several of the 
countries described in the above-entitled volume, and well qualified to speak of the 
faithfulness, ete., of its descriptions, sends us the following running commentary upon 
the work : 


‘We thank our fellow-townsman for giving us a pleasant and readable book. Truly, if any one 
should wish to essay the climax of the difficulties of author-skill, let him now undertake to please the 
general reader by another * Book of Travels in Europe.’ Every man travels with his own pack ; that 
is to say, the change of clime will only furnish new and more extensive fields for the exercise of the 
educated power of each man’s faculties, Some go to Europe for the mere object apparently of find- 
ing fault, and seeking occasions for ill-humor with every thing; some go for the steadfast pursuit of 
exalted studies in those spheres to which the rest of the world has no equal; some for mere material 
enjoyment ; and some, like our author, with head and heart open and attentive to every impression 
of the good and the beautiful. He tells his story well; and the personal incidents thrown in make 
his reader to become unconsciously a fellow-wanderer at his side, going about strange countries, 
meeting with odd, outlandish people and scenes, laughing at their follies and their jokes, admiring 
every thing worthy, never ruffled, but keeping the even tenor of his happy enthusiasm of enjoyment 
through all nations and all lands. There are no prosy descriptions of the old lions, no dull journal- 
izing details of particulars not worth the memory, no guide-book stuff of routes, inns, prices, etc., but 
combining the pleasant particulars of his remembrance, he gives us a life-like picture of every thing on 
his way. After a pleasant sojourn in ‘ Faderland, our author goes over the Channel, and gives us a 
lively and truthful sketch of much that makes up Parisian happiness. We select at random from 
the book ; and conscious that a vast proportion of the comfort of existence centres in a good dinner 
let us first walk with the author to Paitippe’s, in the Rue-Rickeliew ; Puitipre, the Monarque de la 
Cuisine : 

‘*Few who are given to sight-secing fail to rest the day with a dinner; which leads one to speak 
of the restaurants. Epicures grieve for those days when princes drove to the * Rocher des Cancales,’ 
PHILIPPE, in our experience, has supplied its fall, and equals the more noted and dearer of the Boule- 
vards, or the Palais Royal. Beside, orie does not wish to be bored by English, but seeks the resort of 
quiet, full-fed citizens, who have made the reputation of this voluptuous resort in the Rue Mont- 
Martre, near the passage Saimon. We quote only the rich tastes of his ‘Sole 4 la Normande’ and 
his ‘ Soupe a la Bisque.” No restaurant life would suit that man who counts his mouthfuls as he eats, 
and sighs as if each forkful ripped up the lining of his pocket. We would recommend the ‘ Europe’ 


to him, where he can get dog-steaks and horse-chops for twenty sous. A glorious appetite might 
ruin such a youth, and make his very stomach spendthrift.’ 


‘ And now let us stroll with him after dinner: 


‘* He is cross-grained by instinct who cannot be pleased in his daily walks in Paris. Your sobriety 
must be checked here, rather than your vices, where, with a share of good-nature and humor about 
you, you fall into excellent keeping with those thousand petits riens and absurdities which hourly 
amuse you. Our daily habit was to hire a chair before the café of the Trois Fréres, where we picked 
up many little fragments of joy, and used to laugh at the coquetry of the garden and at the roar of 
cur waiter, whose ‘ bon’ for coffee made the reputation of that little glazed shop which protrudes into 
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ankc 
mocha on the ‘ Italiennes,’ while some one of your acquaintantances is passing along, and you won- 
der * who is that pretty woman on his arm ? — you may be sure she is only his cousin. Or for novelty 
you may stroll to the quarter of the Faubourg St. Martin. and watch the ouvriers with their grisettes 
tripping along so light, with their frilled caps fluttering in the wind. There are no grisettes at the 
court end, for they become converted into lorettes when they pass the chapel where they worship.’ 


the court before the fountain. The correct thing is to take your cigar at another café, or sip your 


‘Our author goes to see every thing else there is in the stranger’s way, and tells a very pleasant 
story thereupon. Our limits must be economized for extracts from his book on other places. Swit- 
zerland is thoroughly ransacked by the wanderer; and among the out-of-the-way places there he 
climbs up from Lucerne’s Lake of Beauty to that strange modern infatuation, the Roman Catholic’s 
Mecca, Einsiedelu. The Rhine, its glories past and present, is well realized by the traveller; and 
hasting through Belgium, touching which he gives us some pleasant narratives, and immovably 
primitive Holland, whose prim antiquities of men and things, with its sober thrift and cleanliness, 
are certainly not all unknown or unappreciated, he finds himself, by a short step, for we pass quickly 
between kingdoms there, in the dominions of the ‘buried majesty of Denmark.’ We quote a few 
paragraphs of his visit to Copenhagen, the Capital of the King of the Northmen: 


‘Tur country through which the rail-road passes is very flat, the soil sandy, and admits of but lit- 
tle cultivation. After taking our berths on board the steamer for Copenhagen, we were struck with 
the similarity of their words of command with the English; for there was nothing spoken but * baack 
her’ and ‘stap her... We had a fine run that night, and under the light of a full moon soon made our 
way through the Ost Sea. On the morrow we were agreeably surprised at meeting Mr. FLeNNIKEN, 
eur chargé at this court, on board; so that our entrance to the harbor was enlivened by a pleasant 
chat over the beauties of the city, which lay so charmingly in prospect. 

‘Copenhagen is built on the islands of Seeland and Amack, which are united by two fine bridges. 
Besides the remarkably strong fortifications which defend its coast, and its charming and picturesque 
location, it has the peculiarity of having suffered more from war and conflagration than any other city 
in Europe. 

‘The day after my arrival I had the pleasure of meeting a class-mate, who had just come from the 
North Cape, after having completed a tour of two years in the north of Asia and Europe. One feels 
a sense of diminutiveness on seeing a man who had visited Siberia, and lived on fish-skin and whale 
oil for the last four months; for I must confess my pretensions to travel grew less, as I viewed with 
awe the huge beard of my old chum, who had ridden the great polar bear, and cast a squint over the 
crater of the Norwegian Maelstrom. In my confusion I sought relief within the chaste proportions 
of the ‘ New Kirche,’ the King’s Chapel; and recovered proper balance of mind in the calm and 
quiet contemplation of what was truly great and beautiful in art, as brought out and created perfect 
under the inspiration of TroRWALDseEn’s genius. There stand his Curist and the twelve Apostles, 
on each side of the nave and behind the altar. Before it is that beautiful baptismal font, a simple 
shell, held by a kneeling angel; and over the portal is the Sermon on the Mount, exquisitely touch- 
ing, in marble bas-relief. The spirit of truth, love and devotion, breathes in those mute blocks ; they 
animated his finer clay, who inhaled them at his birth.’ 


‘ Denmark is seldom visited by Americans; and hence his descriptions, which are minute, will be 
found interesting. Going thence to Berlin, he forgets not to pay his respects to our hospitable rep- 
resentatives at that court, Mr. DonaLpson and Mr. Fay, whose kind reception having been enjoyed by 
the writer of this notice, in common with many of our countrymen, he can fully endorse the senti- 
menis of the author: 


‘Tuat same evening I had the pleasure of meeting a number of my countrymen at the Embassy, 
where no American should fail to go, so long as our country is so ably represented by DonaLpson 
and Fay. Iwas never more amused than with our minister's descriptions of German character and 
manners, which were only equalled by his sovereign contempt for their language, or his resolute de- 
termination to follow in the footsteps of TaLLEYRAND, and never to commit his diplomacy in any 
other tongue than the vernacular. 

‘Mr. DonaLpson has succeeded in gaining the admiration and esteem of the Court and of his fel- 
low diplomatists, solely from the fact of his originality of thought and expression, and that wild and 
generous cordiality which brooks no ceremony, and puts all etiquette and mysticism at defiance. The 
great minds of Berlin admire and wonder at one who puzzles them by a system of metaphysics, even 
too abstruse for Kant.’ 


‘Thence to Dresden and the Barbei and Munich, that German Athens, Bavaria, over to mediceval, 
orient-looking, and oft-beleaguered Prague, and then a glorious ramble about Tyrol’s mountains and 
valleys. We almost envy him the pleasure of visiting such a city there as Salzburgh, of which we 
have a good description: 


¢¢In a charming position on the turbid Salz, which divides the city in two, and surrounded on 
three sides by mountains, lies the beautiful capital of Salzburg. The city proper is snugly lodged in 
a valley, between the Monksberg and the Capuchiner, from whose tops you have a glorious view 
of its surrounding beauties. That stern old castle in the upper town, perched on the very summit of 
an abrupt mountain, dominates the town and its extensive environs; and the views you have from 
the outer galleries of this irregular fortress are truly wonderful. That old castle in the middle ages, 
was the seat of a warrior Archbishop, who belonged, verily, to the Church militant, and kept his 
bands of armed retainers ever ready to wage war on infidels, or if necessary, to bring his rebellious 
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arishioners to terms. That fine cathedral with its facing of marble, was built after the model of St. 

eters ; and in the square before the Court-House, is one of those rare compositions in the shape of 

fountains, which would do honor to the best of Italy, so exquisite is its design. Mozart was born 
in this town, and his statue stands on a place called especially after his name; while not far off, in 
another street, is the mansion of the renowned naturalist PaRacELsUs. 

**One of the most agreeable excursions in the vicinity, is that to Berchtesgarten. Soon after leav- 
ing town, your road passes under the brow of the Unterburgs, which is famed for its statuary marble, 
and continues on the side of the river Arles to Berchtesgarten, the summer residence of the King of 
Bavaria, which is beautifully lodged at the foot of the snow-clad Wattzmann. 

* ‘One can scarcely imagine a more charming succession of landscapes than those thus presented ; 
so full of pletorial subjects, such outlines of noble mountains, so powerful to awake the most fervent 
and thrilling sensations of loveliness and beauty, and so happily terminated by the bold shore of the 
* Koenig Sea,’ the most beautiful point in all this rich and glowing scenery. Grand are its effects, as 
it is hemmed in by high towering cliffs, which brood over its surface, and give to its waves a tone of 
pleasing melancholy. Its waters are of the darkest green, and where the overhanging rocks over- 
shadow its lake, their color is almost black. At times, the hills slope down covered with foliage of 
dark pines to its edge, and again at the sudden turns of the lake, bold perpendicular walls rise so ab- 
ruptly from its level as to leave no margin, and you seem as if shut in at the bottom of a basaltic well. 
The royal hunting lodge lies at the base of the frowning Wattzmann, and is resorted to for the chamois, 
and for its trout. Some of these fishes are so remarkable, that their portraits are taken and hung up 
in frames round the walls of this palace. 

**Such are the natural beauties of this singular sea, and with such rich materials, it would require 
no strain of fancy to transform that blue-eyed girl who rows you over, into another * Lady of the Lake,’ 
or to frame a heroine out of the charming little * KeELLNERLN’ Who waits on you, on your return to the 
village inn.’ 


‘TuENcE by various stages our author posted to Vienna, where the writer of this notice had the 
pleasure of first meeting him; where, in that spider-web sort of a city, with its green belt of glacis, 
and palatial suburbs, modern presumption or court flatterers profess to enshrine, in the paltry de- 
crepitude of Austrian monarchy, a successor to the illimitable genius and vast power of the media- 
val lord of Europe, CuarntemaGne. Could he now arise from his tomb of ages, and walk the earth 
like Deninark’s royal ghost, he would laugh to scorn the paltry patch-work of despotic imbecility, 
which under high sounding titles demands the abject submission of the best and freest hearts of Eu- 
rope. However, Vienna isa gay place ; the German’s Paradise ; and we spent weeks together there 
in its delightful galleries, libraries, collections, and palaces, frequently seeing the magnificent pomp 
of that court, and mutually struck by the consummate political knavery visible even in the counte- 
nance of MeTTERNICcH, and in all his acts; listened so ofien to Srrauss, and watched the happy 
people swinging in the polka, rejoiced over its charming cuisine, and went away together from the 
‘Gulden Launee,’ sure that we were better pleased with Vienna than with any other city of middle 
Europe. Our friend forgets his usual courtesy by not returning the real kindness that we received 
from our admirable representative there, Mr. Stites, a gentleman who deserves and has won golden 
opinions from all parties. And then we voyaged on the Mississsippi of Europe, its mighty artery, the 
majestic Danube, all the way from Vienna, till by one of its twelve huge mouths we sailed out upon 
the Black Sea— the stormy Euxine. Here was an odder jumble than we had on board the steamer ; 
end our author does full justice to the amours of the frolicsome Princess with the handsome Count, 
the free-making grisette, the bridal party, and every thing else of interest on board, while he gives 
us living descriptions of what we saw and enjoyed onshore. But we suffered some perils of the sea; 


for as BYRON says: 
‘Turere’s nota sea the traveller e’er pukes in, 
Throws up such ugly billows as the Euxine.’ 


We tossed a day or two upon its stormy waves, when we came to the Simplegades, floating in the 
blue waters at the gate of that pathway of enchantment, the Bosphorus. The most exalted descrip- 
tions can never enable a reader fully to realize such beauty ; but our author gives perhaps as good a 
description of the scene as can be conveyed by an unpractised pen: 


‘¢Tue opening scene of the Bosphorus is grand. You enter these straits where the protruding 
shores of two opposite continents look down upon the dark and abrupt mass of the rocks ‘ Simple- 
gades,’ which lull the rough and stormy waves of the Euxine into calm repose. That bold coast, 
bristling with Saracenic towers and mounted with heavy cannon, is soon succeeded by the over- 
hanging heights of Belgrade, which are crowned by the ruins of an ancient aqueduct, and followed 
by gentler undulating hills, which enclose the dark waters of that channel within the charming bay 
of Buyukadere. Your sail from this point, and even for twenty miles, embraces a succession of 
charming landscapes and views of unrivalled beauty ; and as you pass through the narrowing straits 
at the outlet of the bay, you glance back on the lofty summits of the Asiatic shore, and over the ter- 
raced slopes of those banks, glowing in all the richness of oriental foliage, and basking in all the fervor 
of bright sunshine and reflected sea. 

** Wildly runs its current within the now approaching headlands of two opposite continents, as its 
waters chafe the base of the castle of Europe; while dark cypresses and u nbrella pines mournfully 
look down over the ruins of this dismantled fortress, and across the stream rise the bolder outlines of 
Asia’s stronghold, which guards the soft vales of the valley Goksd and those beautiful sweet waters of 
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the sunny South. You do not fail to observe the rich contrast of these woody heights, as they deck 
both margins with varied beauty. On one side thick masses of northern forest cluster around the 
villas which dot the hill-side, and hanging gardens fall from parapet and terrace, clothing these de- 
clivities in all varieties of shade and verdure. On the other shore the softer skies of the orient re- 
lieve luxuriant pastures of a lovelier green, and the gay foliage of tropical fruit and flower; while 
the air is redolent with sweet fragrance of jessamine and orange, wafted by Zephyr through groves of 
rhododendrons and acacias. 

‘¢There is a magical effect in the increasing and moving loveliness of these scenes, and the land- 
scape warms with interest as you are borne onward in your approach to the city. All is now life and 
animation. Caiques of every size, holding in their prows bouquets of fresh flowers, propitiatory 
offerings to the waves, and brilliant with the gaudy colors of the richly-costumed passengers, move 
upon the surface of those waters; and long flocks of wild-fowl hurry by, skimming over the dancing 
billows, in perpetual motion, doomed, in the legends of the Turks, ‘ to hover, like evil spirits, without 
rest forever! The shores are now lined with the dwellings of Armenian and Turk, Frank and Jew, 
each distinguished by their peculiar colors of red, yellow and white; beyond are the palaces of the 
resident ministers and grandees ; all following to fill up that harmonious whole which enchants the 
sight, until the ALappin-palace of the Sultan fronts upon the bay, whence you are allured by a succes- 
sion of beautiful views to the very entrance of the Porte. Truly, there is no such approach to any 
other city in the world ; such a mosaic of rich palaces and landscape, charming scenery and lovely 
skies! such a combination of effects, such rich contrasts and variety of moving pictures! 

**This mingling of beauties, this extravagance in the lavished gifts of nature, forms but a part of 
the wonders of the land, and unites with the Bosphorus, its castles and towers, bays and inlets, hills 
and forests, villas and villages, sunny prospects and delightful vales, mosques and minarets, summer 
palaces and kiosks, fountains and baths, 1o frame in unison a whole which, with the suburbs and 
environs, coast scenery and seas, claims for Stamboul preéminently above all of earth’s cities. its 
reputation and its name of the * Sublime Porte.’’ 


‘Constantinople, which siands as it were a great forest of gardens, palaces, mosques, towers and 
minarets, sprang out of this beautiful sea, an ALappIN creation, a realized enchantment, girdled on 
its lofty promontory by the beautiful crescent of the Golden Horn on the one side, the smooth Sea 
of Marmora on the other, and the Bosphorus in front, over whose circle of waters the gilded caiques 
shoot innumerable, like fire-flies ; that vast city, where dwell over a million of souls who call Monam- 
meD the prophet of Gop; which has been the great gathering-place for all the nations of the East 
from the days of ConsTanTineE to its present monarch, ABpUL Mescuip; that great city, ‘thou that 
art situate at the entry of the se&, which art the merchant of the people for many isles,’ who can 
hope fully to give thy picture in words. or reproduce the impressions of those who have had the 
happiness of visiting thee? We spent weeks together there, endeavoring to obtain a full impression 
of its oriental splendor ; we disregarded all the annoyances which the traveller every where meets with 
in those countries, and went about it and around it in all directions, and the eye never wearied with its 
transcendant beauty, and the mind could never fully embody and bring down to the decaying monu- 
ments around us that glorious panorama of historical associations which cluster there from the days 
of the lavish splendors of Constantine and the Roman Emperors till the slumbers of their Greek 
successors were roused by thai general tocsin of Europe, the Crusades ; and then its terrific sieges of 
ancient and medizval time, unto the hour when OruMan spread forth the blood-red banner of the 
Prophet and claimed this queen of cities as the heritage of the Faithful. 

‘Our author gives us an interesting description of Constantinople, and of its beauty, as we beheld 
it, in perfectly halcyon weather. He has conveyed, in a brief compass, an admirable outline of almost 
every thing there. The writer left him at that city, and his book concludes its pleasant story by land- 
ing him in Alexandria.’ 


THe PorTicaL WRITINGS OF Frances SarGenT Oscoop. In one volunne, illustrated. A. Hart, 
Late * Carey anD Hart,’ Philadelphia. 


Ir this superb volume were less beautiful than it is, and were its internal attractions less in keeping 
with its external, we should lament, even more than we now do, that it did not reach us in season for 
a more extended notice. But the book is itself its own praise, and does not need our poor encomi- 
ums. The numerous engravings on steel are of the first order, and the same may be affirmed of the 
paper, printing and binding. As for the poems themselves, we content ourselves with adopting the 
words of an esteemed contemporary: ‘ Mrs. OsGoop is the most naturally and unconsciously graceful 
female poet this country has produced. She is the most fanciful of all our female poets, and her 
fancy, brilliant, gay and sportive as it is, finds its only home in the sweet affections and lovely charities 
of a heart full at once of innocence and truth. Her poems seem the mere breathings, the successive 
respirations, of her soul. No one can read them without deep and unmingled pleasure.’ Asa holi 
day gift-book the volume will have few rivals in popular favor.’ 
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PorMs AND Prose-Writines. By Ricuarp Henry Dana. In two volumes. pp. 883. New- 

York: BAKER AND ScRIBNER. 

Tue American public will heartily thank the enterprising publishers of these at- 
tractive volumes for putting them forth at this time, for they were very generally de- 
manded. The first of the present volumes includes all that was in the former edition 
of the author’s poems and prose-writings, with the addition to the poems of a few 
short pieces, and that edition contained all that was in the small volume of poems 
published several years before. Both editions had been for some time out of print. 
In the first volume before us, therefore, we have that well-known wierd poem, ‘ The 
Buccaneers,’ of which CoterinGe’s ‘ Antient Marinere’ might have formed the type ; 
a singularly wild, simply-created, yet powerful production; those admirable papers 
originally published under the title of ‘The Idle Man,’ containing ‘Tom Tuornton,’ 
‘Epwarp and Mary,’ ‘ Paut Fetron,’ ‘ Domestic Life,’ ‘ Musings,’ ete., with many 
other pieces, which have become fixed favorites with the public. Mr. Dana’s prose 
is the flowing of a pure, natural stream, and it makes green the meadows of the 
heart through which it winds its way. Much of the best of our author’s writings will 
be found in the second volume, which embraces his essays upon ‘ Old Times,’ ‘ The 
Past and the Present,’ ‘ Law as Suited to Man,’ which were originally published, the 
first in the ‘ North-American Review,’ the second in the § American Quarterly Ob- 
server,’ and the last in the ‘ Biblical Repository.’ The remainder of the volume is 
devoted to the following reviews, several of which have already come under separate 
notice in these pages: ALuston’s ‘Sylph of the Seasons ;’ EpGeworrtn’s ‘ Readings 
on Poetry ;’ Hazuirr’s ‘ Lectures on the English Poets ;’? ‘ The Sketch-Book ;’ Rap- 
cLiFFe’s ‘Gaston de Blondeville ;’ ‘The Novels of Cuartes Brockpen Brown ;’ 
Poiiok’s ‘Course of Time ;’ ‘ Natural History of Enthusiasm,’ and ‘Memoir of 
Henry Martyn.’ Here is a rich field of criticism, and well is it occupied. The 
publishers of these volumes have performed their part to great acceptance, having 
taken care that good books should appear in a good and tasteful garb. 


IconoerRaPpnic Enxcychopepia oF Science, LirERATURE, AND ART. Systematically arranged 
by E. Heck. New-York: Rupotrn Garrieur, Astor-House, Barclay-street. 


Tuts invaluable work, when completed in twenty-five monthly ‘ Parts,’ of which 
the third is now before us, will contain five hundred steel engravings, by the most 
distinguished artists of Germany, with two thousand quarto pages of text, translated 
and edited by Spencer F. Barrp, A. M., M. D., Professor of Natural Sciences in 
Dickinson College, Carlisle, Pennsylvania. We are in no degree surprised at the 
popularity which this great series is acquiring. As we have before remarked, in 
noticing the work, nothing of a kindred description that we have ever seen can com- 
pare with the variety, the exquisite beauty, and faithfulness of the engravings. Ob- 
jects of ocean, air, and earth ; of things above and beneath; of mountains that rise 
into the clouds, and of the formations at their deep bases below the thick rotundity of 
the sphere ; of all animal and vegetable existences; of ‘ creeping things and fowls of 
the air ;’ of familiar and unfamiliar machines and inventions, there are accounts and 
illustrations in this most comprehensive and instructive of all encyclopedias. The 
monthly parts are sent in port-folios, by which means the plates and text are carefully 
preserved, and the whole kept free from soil and dust. 
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Saint Lecer, on THE TuRreaDds or Lire. In one volume. pp. 384. New-York: G, P. Putnam. 


Tuere is no attentive reader of this Magazine who will not hear with pleasure the 
announcement of the publication of the above-named volume. Those who have fol- 
lowed in these pages the fortunes of Saint Lecer, and of the good and evil spirits 
thrown in his way, and who exercised so marked, and in certain instances, so wonder- 
ful an influence over his destiny, will need no additional incentive to secure the peru- 
sal of the work before us. It is not requisite, nor would it be deemed other than a 
work of supererogation at our hands, to review in detail the incidents of the stirring 
narrative under notice. The machinations of that arch-fiend, Vautrey; the myste- 
rious character of the Weedallah of romantic Saint Kilda, and the grace and loveliness 
of his daughter ; the almost Mephistophelian creation of WoLrcanc Hecewiscu; the 
sweet, gentle, simple-hearted Tueresa Von Horratu and her father ; all these, with 
clear remembrances of admirable descriptions of scenery, varying, in the most artist- 
like manner with the distinctive features of time, country, and particular region of 
country ; these will be so vividly present to the reader of this notice, that while he 
will himself hail the intellectual treat before him, of which he has had a foretaste, he 
will not be slow in inducing others to follow his example. Saint Lecer himself has 
given a very striking, nay, a very touching picture, of the motives which animated 
him. One can scarce réhd it without entering into the very spirit of the author : 

* Ar the age of twenty-three years I find myself upon the threshold of two worlds. The Past sum- 
mons the thousand incidents which have operated to determine me as a responsible being, and pre- 
sents them before me, with fearful vividness. The Presrnr seems like nothing beneath my feet. 
And the Fururs, no longer a shadowy dream, throws open its endless vista, and whispers that I 
must soon enter upon all its untried, unknown realities. Here I am permitted to pause a moment, 
ere I commence upon that new existence which ends only with the InriniTE. 

‘I have finished my life upon earth. The ties which connect me with the world have parted. I 
have to do now only with eternity. Yet something, which I may not resist, impels me to retrospec- 
tion. I look back over my short pilgrimage, and feel a yearning which I cannot restrain, to put 


down a narrative of my brief existence, and to mark the several changes which have come over my 
spirit, in the hope that the young, with whom I chiefly sympathize, may profit by the recital.’ 





There is a moral, a moral fruitful of wise monitions, in a life full of events, and so 
solemnly regarded. To the records of that life we commend our readers; pausing 
in conclusion of this too brief notice merely to express our admiration of the neat and 
tasteful style in which the publisher has placed the volume before the public. It has 
already passed to a second edition. 


Tus War with Mexico. By R.S8. Rietey, Brevet-Major in the United States’ Army, Lieutenant 
of the Second Regiment of Artillery, etc. In two volumes, pp. 1174. New-York: Harper anp 
BROTHERS. 


Tue present work, although mainly prepared during a period of respite from ordi- 
nary professional duties, would seem amply to fulfil the intentions of its gallant author. 












It gives ‘a general and impartial account of those events which for a few past years 
have been of such absorbing interest, and which must necessarily be looked upon in 
future years as the most prominent of any which have occurred since the independence 
of the country.’ The author claims, and we have no doubt with justice, to be impar- 
tial, and to present the different occurrences in their true light, stripped of the show 
and ornament which have been hung upon them in the exultation of the moment. 
The author had many advantages in the collection of his matériel; important among 
which may be mentioned a personal observation of the country on both of the princi- 
pal routes of operation, an intimate acquaintance with many American officers, and 
some intercourse with those of the Mexican army. 


EDITOR’S TABLE. 


Anniversary Festival of Saint Nicholas. 


As the official reporter of the Saint Nicno.as So- 
ciety, we have the pleasure to lay before our readers 
an account of the Anniversary Festival of our Patron 
Saint, which was duly celebrated on Thursday the sixth 
of December, 1849. The Society met this year in an 

= unusual locale. The venerable ‘Ciry Horet,’ around 

4= which had hung so many pleasant reminiscences, and 

where Jennincs and Wit.arp had so long and so lib- 

erally ministered, with such satisfaction, had yielded to 

the influence of the times, and had given place to a 

row of tasteful and costly ware-houses. The stewards, driven from their old home, 

were obliged to seek quarters for the Society farther ‘up town ;’ and about five 

o'clock the members accordingly began to assemble in the receiving-rooms of ‘ Tue 

American,’ The Secretary read the proceedings of the special meeting of the So- 

ciety, held on the twelfth of November, by which it appeared that the following gen- 
tlemen had been elected officers : 


JAMES DE PEYSTER OGDEN, PrResipeEnrt. 


HAMILTON Fisn, First Vice-President. 

Oapren HorrMan, Second Vice-President. 

James H. Kip, Third Vice-President. 

SamMvuEL G. RayMonp, Fourth Vice-President. 

WituiaM H. Jounson. ‘Treasurer. 

ALEXANDER I. CoTHEAL, Secretary. 

CuarRLes R. Sworps, Assistant Secretary. 
MANAGERS. 

SaMvEL JONES, Aaron B. Hays, 

Jacos ANTHONY, Freperic De Pryster, 

WixuiaM I. Van WAGENEN, Joun J. Cisco, 

ABRAHAM FarRDON, JR. Joun W. LivinestTon, 

James R. Manuey, M. D. James I. Rooseve.t, 

Prerre M. IRvING, JaMES BREATH. 

Rev. Thomas E. VerMILyeE, D.D., } 

Rev. Wittiam L. Jounson, D. D., § 


JOHN WwW. FRANCIS, M. D., ; Cc ILTIN PHYSICIANS. 
Joun C, CuersMan, M. D., § — a 

Wituiam H. Hosart, M. D., 
Joun G. Apams, M.D., 


CHAPLAINS. 


PHYSICIANS. 


STEWARDS. 


Nicnotas Low, Joun Romeyn BrRopHEap, 

Ricuarp H. Oapen, JamMES Watson WEBB, 

Henry A. HEIsER, James WILLIAM BEEKMAN, 
Exvias G. DRAKE. 
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These gentlemen were severally called forward, and duly installed in their respec- 
tive offices, by President Kine, of Columbia college: who discharged his functions 
with all that proverbial grace and expression for which he is so distinguished. The 
members of the Society, accompanied by their invited guests, among whom were the 
representatives of the several Societies in friendly alliance with Saint Nicnoxas, and 
Lieutenant-Colonel Craie of the army, then repaired to the dining-hall. On enter- 
ing,.Dopwortn’s band struck up the inspiriting notes of ‘Der Vouks.eip,’ ‘The 
People’s Lay,’ the popular song of Holland. At the centre of the ‘dais,’ or elevated 
cross-table, (behind which were arranged the serving men of the Society, arrayed in 
their ancient costumes, tempore Stuyvesant,) the President ofthe Society, Mr. Dr 
Pryster Open, took his seat, supported on the right and left by the chief officers of 
the various sister societies, and the other distinguished guests ; while the three tables 
which occupied the centre of the hall were respectively presided over by Messrs. Oc- 
DEN Horrman, James H. Kir, and Samvext G. Raymonp, Vice-Presidents, supported 
by the stewards. Grace was pronounced by the Reverend Dr. Jonnson, one of the 
chaplains of the Society, and then the company sat down to the discussion of an am- 
ple store of ‘ good things ;’ among which, the choice relishes of the Fatherland, in- 
cluding ‘ rolletjes,’ ‘ oley-koéks,’ ‘krullers,’ and the never-forgotten ‘ schnaps and 
pipes,’ figured conspicuously on the liberal bill of fare. 

When the inner man had been sufficiently refreshed, the cloth was removed, and 
the ancient Weatuercock of Saint Nicnoxas having been duly placed before him 
on the table, the President, Mr. De Peyster OcpEN, assumed his venerable cocked 
hat, and after an acknowledgment of the honor conferred upon him, by the Society, 
in a few brief words of introduction, said : 


‘GENTLEMEN OF THE Satnt Nicuowas Society: While yet the Puritan Pilgrims, who afterward 
landed at Plymouth Rock, were sojourning among the Dutch, and when but a feeble colony on 
James River in Virginia was all the occupation that England could boast of in America, our Dutch 
ancestors established this colony, and laid out the site for New-Amsterdam; and it was when reli- 
gious toleration, civil liberty, an enlightened spirit and enlarged views of commercial enterprise 
and commercial freedom flourished in Holland, that the great republic — great alike in arts and arms, 
the streams of whose commerce poured in from every quarter of the globe — sent out the pioneers, 
who, nurtured in the same freedom and imbued with the same spirit, laid the foundations broad and 
deep of this our goodly city. Our ancestors purchased the soil they occupied, and traded on friendly 
terms with the natives, and laid the foundation for an extensive and profitable commerce in furs; and 
as soon as the English colonists were fairly seated at Plymouth, the provincial authorities of New- 
Amsterdam, desirous of cultivating friendly relations and commercial correspondence, sent their 
secretary as the bearer of a congratulatory and courteous communication. 

‘For a long period our ancestors enjoyed peace and prosperity ; but after a time this flourishing and 
happy condition, the fruit of their own exertions, attracted attention — possibly envy ; at least it was 
found that neighboring encroachments were to be resisted and national rights defended ; while, as 
civilization advanced, hostilities with the Indians were found to be unavoidable. But amid all their 
trials the Dutch colonists remained firm in the maintenance of their principles, and true to the name 
and fame of their Belgic sires; and for half a century the Dutch founders continued to enlarge their 
possessions, increase their number, and extend their commerce, protected by the laws, flourishing 
under the guardianship, profiting by the example, and inheriting the spirit of that republican Holland, 
who became in her day and generation the birth-place of civil liberty, the abode of religious tolera- 
tion, the asylum of the oppressed, the seat of the arts, the mart of commerce, and the mistress of the 
seas. Sons of Sainr Nicnovas! let us never forget that it was from such a republic our ancestors 
descended, and that we are their descendants! From our progenitors of the Anglo-Saxon line we 
have taken the common law and a common language — both valuable acquisitions ; but they came 
like the acquirements of after life, which owe their chief value and efficacy to the impressions and 
feelings and principles that are infused and implanted in our earlier days; whereas our Dutch ances- 
tors, under the teachings and example of a great republic, had established their principles long be- 
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fore, to serve as og not only for them and us, but for all time; for it was theirs to sow the seeds 


which past ages ha¥@ nourished and matured, and of which future generations may reap the blessings 
and the fruit.’ 


In support of these claims brief extracts from history were then given, in relation 
to the convention held in New-York in 1653, the constitution obtained by the in- 
habitants in 1682, and the execution of Jacos Leister, a Dutchman, in 1791, who 
fell a martyr to the cause of rational liberty : 


‘Ar the close of the seventeenth century, the historian says, the population of the province was still 
chiefly Dutch: ‘The poor man here found a country where industry was highly valued, and where all 
freemen enjoyed equal rights. The inhabitants are blessed in their country, blessed in the fruit of 
their bodies and in the fruit of their grounds; blessed in their basket and their store; and although 
their low-roofed houses would seem to shut the doors to pride and luxury, yet were they ever wide 
open to let charity in and out, either to assist each other or to relieve the stranger.’ It is true that the 
temples where our ancestors worshipped exist no longer; the low-roofed houses where they enjoyed 
domestic felicity, and dispensed a liberal hospitality, are tottering to their fall, and the memorials that 
marked the spot where their ashes repose are crumbling into dust ; and we pause with regret as the 
last rays of the setting sun are seen lingering on the ruins of the past. But we know that other tem- 
ples of worship will rise, where the same fire will burn on the altars and the same pure and tolerant 
faith animate and console its worshippers; and we trust that a spirit will arise from their ashes to 


animate and inspire their descendants, for ages to come, as they think on the rich inheritance they 
enjoy ! 


The Presipenr then announced the regular toasts, in the following order : 

I. Saint NIcHoLas, ovR Patron. The most genial Saint in the calendar. His stock of ‘good 
things’ is inexhaustible. Music: ‘ong Time Ago.’ 

Il. Toe Presipent or tue Unirep States. Music: ‘President’s March.’ 

Ill. Tue Governor or Tue State or New-York. Music: ‘Governor's March.’ 


IV. Our Country: One and indivisible. Music: ‘Hail Columbia, with * Yankee Doodle. 


V. Tue Army anp Navy: Generous rivals in daring valor and patriotic devotion. Music: ‘The 
Star-Spangled Banner,’ 


VI. Tae Dutcn Founpers or New Amsterdam; who, in 1626, with characteristic probity, hon- 
estly purchased our Island from the aboriginal Manhattans. Music: ‘7'he Wilhelmus, the Na- 
tional air of Holland, 


VII. Ovr Crry: Puritans, Huguenots, Waldenses, in the day of persecution found refuge at Am- 
sterdam: the City which Amsterdam merchants founded will always emulate their hospitality. Mv- 
sic. ‘Home, Sweet Home.’ 


VILL. Our Sister Societies: The Patron Saint of Manhattan welcomes at his board the repre- 
sentatives of those who have made his own city theirhome. Music: ‘We are a Band of Brothers, 


IX. West Poinr. The deeds of its sons justify their training. Music: ‘The Minstrel Boy to 
the War has gone.’ 


X. Dutcu Scnotars, Durcn Painters, AND Dutcu Saitors. Music: ‘.Mynheer Van Dunk. 


XI. Tue Davenrers or Mannarran: ‘ Angels ever bright and fair” Music: ‘Here’s a health 
to all Good Lasses, 


The toast ‘The Army and Navy’ was briefly acknowledged by Lieutenant- 
Colonel Crate of the army. 

‘Our Sister Societies’ replied to Saint Nicnoxas’s friendly salutation, through 
Dr. Beates, of the Saint Groner, Mr. Fessenpen, of the ‘ New-England,’ Mr. 
Coven of St. Davin’s, and Mr. Kunnarpr of the German Society. These official 
gentlemen severally gave appropriate toasts, which we regret not to have been able 
to obtain. We remember, however, that Mr. Conpen, President of Saint Davin’s, 
accompanied his sentiment with a beautiful allusion to the memory of two distin- 
guished persons who had died during the course of the past year; one, the Hon. 
Harmanus Bieecker, of Albany, for a long time the respected President of the St. 
Nicnotas Society of our sister city, and for many years our honored Representative 
at the Hague: ‘There was a gentleman now present,’ he said, ‘ (Mr. Bropueap,) 
who he believed had been with his kinsman, Mr. Bueecker, at the Hague, and who 
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could bear full testimony to the high standing that gentleman had alfays maintained 
in the Fatherland. The other distinguished person to whom he referred had often 
graced with his presence the anniversaries of our Society; but the seat of the whole- 
souled James Reysurn, the late esteemed President of Saint Patrick’s, was empty : 


‘Tue church-yard showed an added stone, 
The social board a vacant chair.’ 





‘West Point,’ we remarked, was responded to in very appropriate and elegant 
terms by the gallant Major Puitir Kearny, who, whilehe could no call himself an 
éléve of the institution, bore warm testimony to the good conduct of its sons in 
Mexico, whose deeds had well ‘ justified their training.’ 

The Presipent here read several letters which had been received from distin- 
guished invited guests, expressing the ‘regrets’ of the writers that they were un- 
able to be present to do honor to our beloved patron-saint ; and among them was one 
from our esteemed associate and Vice-Presipent, Gov. Hamitton Fisu, pleading 
‘in bar’ important ‘ gubernatorial duties,’ whieh detained him at the capitol; and 
another from Ex-President Martin Van Buren, assigning, not executive yet still 
unavoidable demands upon his leisure, which deprived him of the pleasure he had 
anticipated in being present on the occasion. 

‘ The health of our Associate, Uamitton Fisn,’ being given, it was drank enthu- 
siastically, with all the honors. 

Presipent, Cuarves Kine, of Columbia College, being toasted, replied in a very 
appropriate speech, (of which we have been unable to obtain a proper report), con- 
cluding with a sentiment to the memory of a distinguished son of New-York, the 
late General Steruen W. Kearny, of the United States’ Army. 


Fae te 


Mr. Ocpen Horrman, being loudly called upon, now rose, and addressed the 
company in an admirably humorous and characteristic speech, distinguished by the 
well-known graces of his silvery eloquence. He concluded his remarks, which were 
received with enthusiastic applause, by proposing : 

Tue Stewarps oF THE St. Nicnowas Society. 

This toast called up Mr. James W. Beekman, on behalf of his fellow Stewards, 
who briefly acknowledged the compliment which had been paid to them. 


ee 


The Presipent having called upon the senior of the medical council for his annual 
report, Dr. Francis arose, and remarked as follows: 





*‘ Your High Mightiness, President OGDEN of the Saint Nicholas Society : 


‘TL unite, in common with the members at large of our Society, in the congratulations which have 
been offered you with so much sincerity on the occasion of your election as our Presipentr. There 
seems to me a peculiar ae in the gratification which we feel in the choice now made of our 
official head. Your long and well-known acquaintance with our cosmopolitan city; your Knicker- 
BOCKER origin; your zeal in behalf of our great metropolis, already manifested by the acts of a life 
not of short duration; your wide relations and acquaintance with the interests we love to chensh ; 
i all these circumstances point you out as a most suitable individual to promote, by official authority , 
the benevolent and patriotic designs of the Sons of Saint Nicnotas. For myself, Sir, in addition to 
these reasons, I have others which cause me to delight in your promotion. You, Sir, are a descendant 
of a medical gentleman whose renown is the common property of the medical profession. I allude 
to the late Dr. OapEN, who some sixty years ago was eminently distinguished as an enlightened prac- 
titioner of the healing art, and by whose bold and original views we are largely indebted for the intro- 
duction of the mercurial practice in the treatment of the febrile diseases of the United States. He 
might almost be pronounced the Paracetsus of our country, judged strictly by the earnestness and 
success with which he enforced the adoption of mercury as a remedial agent of saving efficacy ; but 
here I believe the parallel would cease. That he is held in grateful consideration by the medical 
faculty for his intrepidity, originality, and benevolence, is a recorded truth; and some few of our 
older inhabitants, lately among us, have testified to me of his generous qualities. The descendant of 
such a progenitor is, I think, a fit representative of a benevolent society, founded on so large a basis 
as the KnIcKERBOCKER society here assembled this evening: its designs, its entire scope of utility, 
must be well comprehended by an officer of such lineage and such training. I again congraiulate 
you, Sir, and the Society, on your election. 
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‘ But what, Sir, am I to offer in the way of a medical report thisevening? Delicacy requires that I 
should be silent, having already so often trespassed on the time of the association; indeed, I believe 
at almost every anniversary since its foundation. Thrice happy am I to declare, that our physical as 
well as moral condition has suffered no deterioration; and you know, Sir, how intimately the moral 
qualities of associations, as well as of individuals, depend upon the happy codperation of a sound 
mind in a sound body. The direful pestilence which prevailed the past season for a period of nearly 
four months, has invaded our ranks with but a comparatively slight loss ; and though it becomes our 
painful duty to record the calamity in our book of minutes, we have nevertheless the fullest reason 
to congratulate ourselves that we have been so leniently dealt with, in the midst of so dreadful a 
havoc, by the all-wise and benevolent Giver of every good gift. We, as in duty bound, shall cherish 
the memory of our departed associates, and with grateful accents recognise the strength and the ma- 
jesty of that Power that ‘doeth all things well.’ 

‘In remarking on the health of theSociety for the past year, I might advert to the many sources 
of improvement in our city, in which our municipal fathers are engaged, the better to render New- 
York, in a sanitary point of view, as conspicuous us she has long been for her mercantile and com- 
mercial character. That this metropolis is daily advancing in all the measures best calculated to im- 
prove her moral and physical state, is obvious to all. The vast increase in the number of her schools 
tor elementary education, and the higher branches.of knowledge, demonstrates the first of these posi- 
tions ; her topographical modifications, her improvements in house-buildings, her juster appreciation 
of pure air, in the widening of streets, her avenues of approach, her distribution of the mighty Croton 
water, all show that her authorities are fully alive to the aids which arise from such sources to the 
comfort and health of her people. And had any doubts existed on the subject, the experience of the 
past summer must have extinguished every vestige of them, by the history and progress of the Asiatic 
Cholera as it prevailed in different localities, and afflicted with its extremest violence the abject and 
the debased, the poor, the needy, and the intemperate: yet though its sad issues were most witnessed 
among those whose condition in life was most pitiable, from bad habits, penury and pestilential lo- 
cality, all versed in the history of diseases know full well that none are safe, however pure in person 
or exalted in rank, when endemial become epidemical disorders. The experience of the season just 

assed will teach our authorities to hasten the completion of their sanitary designs by removing as 
aur a8 practicable the causes of pestilence, wherever found, and establishing a code of sanitary regu- 
lations worthy of the metropolis, and conformatory to the deductions of philosophical knowledge at 
the present day. Beside, it is not to be co ntroverted that much of our suffering has arisen from sources 
purely adventitious and foreign to the natural condition of our people. and the original circumstances 
which marked our earlier settlers, The best writer, on the climate of New-York, as well as the ear- 
liest Governor, CoLpen, tells us of the excellence and purity of our situation: we find in our noble 
Son of Saint NichoLtas, Wasutneton Irvine, nothing in all his writings that shows us that our first 
inhabitants lived in the latitude of pestilence ; and our other antiquarian friend, Mr. BRODHEAD, also 
a son of Saint Nicwotas, finds, | believe, nothing among all his important Dutch records touching 
Nieuw-Netherland, to prove that we are doomed to epidemics from our locality. Thanks to the 
innate vigor of our Dutch constitution, the cholera was slight in its action upon the members of 
the brotherhood of Saint Nicnotas. Ina mortality which I think we may set down as at ieast seven 
thousand by cholera and its cognate diseases, no eye-witness to the spread of the disorder, and the 
class of individuals who most suffered from it, need be told that it received new powers by con- 
centrated filth and privation of proper aliment. Hence the destitute and the vitiated afforded its 
greatest pabulum ; and if its origin be from abroad, as many wise in our profession affirm, it is surely 
an exotic, eminently calculated to flourish amidst a population so reckless of the great truths of Hy- 
gean science, as large numbers of the inhabitants of this city have proved themselves to be. Never, 
during a life of many years devoted to medical practice in this my native city, have I beheld amidst 
all the epidemics which I have encountered, such affecting scenes of sickness and death, aggravated 
by want and consequent depravity of habits as I have during the calamitous cholera — now, thank 
heaven! happily over. Every one of you must remember the memorable declaration of our great 
New-York divine, the late eloquent and impressive Dr. Joan M. Mason: ‘To be the child of want, 
poor in this world, and damned in the next, is to be miserable indeed.’ My calling does not require 
of me any expression of opinion on the latter part of this declaration ; but of the first part of it, let 
Poverty with its associations, antecedent and consequent, grapple with a faithful attack of Asiatic 
cholera, and the beholder needs not a more impressive scene, to affect his feelings and absorb his 
memory. Ho.setn has nothing like unto it. 

‘But [ will trespass no longer upon your attention. T cannot but hope that my able colleagues in 
the medical department of this Society, will, if not on the present occasion, give you a more ample 
and satisfactory report on the physical condition of the Saint NicnoLas Society. My venerable 
friend, Dr. Cuzesman will cut a figure for the purpose better than I can; my associates Dr. Hopart 
and Dr. Apams will blend in happier combination their remarks on the improved ethics of our so- 
cial compact, and the enlarged philanthropy of the descendants of the KnicKERBOCKERs.’ 





Mr. Ocpen Horrman here rose again. He referred to the presence of a gentle - 
man who had twice before, in the course of the evening, been alluded to; once, as 
having recently returned from a most honorable diplomatic post abroad, and once 
again as one of the Stewards of this Society. But as that gentleman had modestly 
remained silent thus far, he must now, pursuant to parliamentary usage, call upon 
him by name ; and he accordingly proposed : 


‘ The health of Jonn Romeyn Bropueap ?’ 


Mr. Bropneap, in acknowledging the compliment which his friend, Mr. Horrman, 
had paid him, remarked : 


* He had felt,’ he said, ‘a delicacy in responding to the toast on behalf of the Stewards, while there 
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were others of his colleagues of longer experience than he in that department of the Society’s service. 
His friend, Senator Beekman, had already very properly answered for his colleagues ; and he would 
only add, that though the march of modern improvement, or modern change, had driven the Society 
from their ancient rendezvous in the ‘Crry Hore,’ the Stewards had endeavored to accommodate 
themselves as well as they could to their altered circumstances; and they trusted that though they 
had been obliged to find quarters for the Society somewhat further ‘ up town’ than the Crry Hore 
had formerly been considered, their hyperborean latitude would not be judged to have entirely frozen 
* the genial current of their souls.’ While up, Mr. Bropueap would take the opportunity of adding 
a remark, suggested by the speech of their guest, the respected Vice-President of the New-England 
Society, Mr. Fessenpzen. That gentleman had referred, in the remarks introducing his sentiment, 
to the recent large infusion of Eastern population and Eastern sentiment in this ancient city, and had 
expressed the hope that the sons of Manhattan would not allow any feelings of ‘jealousy’ to creep in, 
and warp good fellowship. The descendants of the first lords of this soil,’ said Mr. Bropneap; ‘the 
descendants,’ in the language of one of the regular toasts of this evening, ‘of the Dutch founders of 
New Amsterdam, who in 1626, with characteristic probity. honestly purchased our island from the 
aboriginal Manhattans,’ would always imitate the hospitality of their ancestors. Those ancestors had 
cordially welcomed the ancestors of his friend of the New-England Society to ahospitable home in 
Holland, long before ‘Plymouth Rock’ had ever been heard or thought of; and so warmly did the 
‘ Pilgrims’ of that day appreciate the ‘ good and courteous entreaty’ they had received in our Father- 
land, that they caused application to be made to the government of Holland for permission for them 
to come and settle on the Hudson River, under the protection of the United Provinces. When the 
Dutch government, for reasons of public policy, were obliged to decline a compliance with that ap- 
plication, the Pilgrims sought and found a new home afar within Cape Cod, and planted on the bleak 
and barren shores of New-England the institutions which it had once been their purpose to cultivate, 
under the flag of our Fatherland, in the more genial regions of New-Netherland. But it was from no 
‘jealousy’ of the Puritans that our ancestors in 1620 felt unwilling to comply with their request. It 
was only from fear of becoming embroiled with the friendly government of England, to which the 
Puritan Pilgrims then owed allegiance. And at this late day, the descendants of the men who had 
sheltered those Pilgrims in Holland could never feel ‘jealonsy’ of their sons. We repelled and re- 
pudiated the thought. Manhattan is eminently a cosmopolitan town. We welcomed ail, from the 
four quarters of the world; and certainly none are more welcome here than those whom the example 
of our own ancestors has always taught us to look upon with especial kindliness and good will. 

‘ Before sitting down, Mr. Bropneap begged leave to say a word more. His friend Mr. Horrmax, 
in the kindest manner, had referred to his long absence abroad, and his recent return from an honora- 
ble diplomatic post under the general government. On his recall from that post last summer it had 
been his lot to arrive off the coast of Long Island on a clear and beautiful morning. Far off to the 
south there loomed up a small cloud on the edge of the horizon, which, as the ship approached, by 
degrees assumed a more definite form ; and finally stood out in bold relief against the deep blue sky be- 
yond. It was the Highlands of the Navesink; the very land which Hupson had so graphically and so truly 
described as ‘a very good land to fall in with, and a pleasant land to see.’ And as the vessel sailed onward, 
and a thousand masts covered the waters, and spread their whitening canvass to the breeze, he thought 
of the earlier days of that commercial metropolis to which he was now returning after so long an 
absence. He thought of the early followers of Hupson ; of the high-pooped ships of Amsterdam, 
and of the tri-color of the United Provinces which floated at their mast-heads. How the gaudy cos 
tumes of Europe had surprised the savages of the Hudson, clad in skins of wild beasts, and decorated 
with chaplets of feathers ; how the first cannon boomed over the waters of New-Netherland, and the 
startled birds were aroused by the unusual echoes which rolled through the ancient forests; how the 
first Dutch trumpets blew the inspiring notes of the ‘WiLHELMvs,’ that celebrated national air which 
had been, in turn, a hymn of gratitude, a song of patriotism, and a slogan of party spirit, in the far- 
off Fatherland. He recalled to mind the early exploration of the neighborhood of Manhattan; and 
how ApriEn Brock, having lost his ship, ‘The Tiger,’ by an accidental fire in 1614, with character- 
istic Dutch industry set to work at once and built a smal! vessel of sixteen tons, which he propheti- 
cally called the ‘Restiess;’ as if in imagination he already saw the type of that busy population 
which was soon to cover Manhattan. In this vessel, BLock, the first of Europeans, sailed through 
Hell-Gate, and coasting along the shores of Connecticut, exploring that river above Eartford, and de- 
termining the insular character of Long-Island, he left his name upon one of the islands beyond Mon- 
tauk, in perpetual remembrance of his enterprise. In view of this circumstance, and of the emi- 
nently commercial character of our city, Mr. Bropneap begged leave, in conclusion, to offer as a 
sentiment : 
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‘THe Memory or AprigN BLOCK, THE FIRST SHIP-BUILDER OF NeEW-NETHERLAND; AND 
‘Tue RESTLESS,’ THE FIRST VESSEL LAUNCHED BY EUROPEANS AT MANHATTAN.’ 

The Reverend Doctor ScuoénmakeEr being next called up, as one of the chaplains 
of the Society, after a few brief but most felicitous remarks, gave the subjoined toast, 
in the sounding vernacular of the Fatherland : 

‘De WELEERWAERDE Heer, pe Heer Jonannes A. Kine. De laetsche Presipentr van dese 
Geseldschap. Schoon lichamelyk afwesig; doch tegenwoordigh in gemoét en goede wensch. On- 


der het instructie en goede voorbeelt van onse heilige Patroon sal hy weerdiglyck bevorderen het 


nuten voordeel der gene die hem gesonden hebben on haer terepresenteeren in de Vergadederinge 
der Vereenigde Staten.’ 


Which being interpreted, for the benefit of ‘ outside barbarians,’ readeth in ‘ manner 
following,’ to wit : 


‘Tue Hon. Joun A. Kina, LATE PRESIDENT OF THE St. Nicnotas Society : Though absent in body 
yet present in mind and good wishes: influenced by the instructions and correct example of our 
patron Saint, he will worthily represent his constituents in the Congress of the United States.’ 


Mr. James H. Kir, the Third Vice President of the Society, after some compli- 
mentary and appropriate remarks, then gave as a toast : 


‘Tue Hon. Joun A. Kine: A gentleman whom, whether present or absent, the Sons of Saint 
Nicuo.as delight to honor.’ 


Many volunteer toasts were given, not a few of which were received with rapturous 
applause. Among them were the following: 


‘Our NEIGHBORING CrTy oF BRooKLYN: May the waters of Long-Island combine their choicest 
forces, invade her streets, and take permanent possession of her every home!’ 


His Excellency, the Governor or Coney-IsLanp, gave the following, ‘ to be drank 
standing :’ 


‘Tue Memory or Reutorre Von Srotock: the first man that ever made Holland gin? 


Soon afterward the tables began to show signs of desertion; and the hazy atmos- 
phere of the hall betokened that the Sons of Manhattan had done full justice to the 
long Gouda pipes, which form a part of the indispensable ceremonial of St. Nicnoxas, 
‘which comes but once a year.’ A few choice spirits prolonged the festivities into the 
‘small hours ;’ and as we came away, we could not help remarking that a stronger 
sentiment of Manhattanism than usual had seemed to animate the company. The in- 
troduction of the national patriotic airs of Holland into the standing music of the even- 
ing was a decided hit of the Stewards, whose example in this respect we trust will be 
rigidly followed by their successors. 


Tue Biessine or Lirrte Curtpren. — Somebody, and we wish we knew who, says 
very beautifully: ‘ As the small planets are nearest the sun, so are little children the 
nearest to Gop.’ How universal is the aspiration of those who are passing down the 
steeper declivity of life, for a return once more to the spring-time of their existence, 
the season of innocency and joy! If they have wandered from the strait way, they 
are led to exclaim with the poet: 


‘RESTORE a outh tome! Oh Gop! restore 
My morn of life! Oh Farner! be my guide, 
And let me, /et me choose my path once more 


Some thoughts arise upon this theme ‘ at this present,’ which (Deo volente!) we will 
jot down for a subsequent number. 
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ExpeERIENCES OF A Warter-CureE Patient.—If our readers do not laugh with us 
over the subjoined extract from a familiar letter of a water-cure patient to a friend in 
the metropolis, they are ‘ made of sterner stuff’ than we take them to be. Our friend 
who once wrote us from Lebanon on the same theme, said that when he came down into 
the hall in the morning where the patients were promenading, he thought he was in 
a lunatic-asylum ; but when he saw them at their ‘lenten entertainment’ in the long 


breakfasting-room, he could have sworn he was in the penitentiary! But to our pre- 
sent correspondent: 


‘ Last Friday I was first inducted into the wet sheet, or ‘ Pack,’ as it is technically termed, and will 
give you an inkling of that chef @e@uvre of the water-cure. Having first provided two comforters, 
two blankets and two sheets, one cotton and one linen, you await the arrival of Peer to ‘pack’ you. 
At half-past three or four in the morning he enters your room, lamp in hand, with a hurried step, and 
with the look and manner of a familiar of the Inquisition. The bed-clothes being removed and the 
pillows properly arranged, a comforter is first spread out upon the mattress, then the two blankets, 
then the cotton sheet, wrung out of cold water. Upon this you stretch yourself out on your back, with 
your arms beside you and your head on the pillow. The wet sheet is first wrapped round you, then 
the blankets are well tucked in under your shoulders and all the way to your feet; the comforter is 
then fixed in the same way; the other comforter is then doubled and put over you, and tucked in so as 
to pin you down and effectually exclude the air. In this condition you lie from half an hour to an 
hour and a half, as may be necessary, until you get perfectly warm. Your sensations are various, but 
on the whole not unpleasant, and when you get in a glow, delightful. You generally fall into a doze, 
and have all manner of visions. But I will begin at the beginning, and take you through a ‘pack’ 
seriatim ; showing you the different phases through which 1 passed on my first appearance as a 
* packed patient’ in a water-cure establishment. 

* My first vision was a long icicle in one of the caves of Nova Zembla, which changed into a snow 
man, who gradually vanished, repeating as he melted : 


Conn on his midnight watch the breezes blow 


From wastes that slumber in eternal snow, 
And waft across the waves’ tumultuous roar 
Ihe wolf's long howl from Onalaska’s shore.’ 


Having got somewhat over the chill, I arrived at what may be called the ‘nervous phase.’ ‘ Suppose,’ 
thought I, ‘that a fly should walk over my face, or explore my ear, or some blood-thirsty mosquito 
should attack me in this helpless state ? or worse than either, if the house should take fire, and I all 
alone in ‘ masterly inactivity?’ To this Reason replied: ‘It is so early in the morning, that not a fly 
is stirring; it is much better to let a mosquito take his fill than to kill him before he is done; and if 
the house takes fire, there is water enough, in all conscience, to put out a dozen such houses as this!’ 
To which Philosophy adds: ‘* Do n't be frightened before you are hurt ;’ if the fire comes it will burn 
the fly and the mosquito also, which is some comfort.’ So passes that phase. 

‘I now begin to look about me and examine my state, beginning to warm a little, and slightly to 
doze ; but such a succession of visions and odd fancies and beautiful scenes, interspersed with songs, 
did the sight of myself bring upon me, that [ hardly Know where to begin. First, I was a barrel of 
‘Prime Beef, No. 1,’ packed for the English market; ‘ Mess Pork’ was out of the question, being con- 
traband in a water-cure establishment. Next I was one of the ‘ Forty Thieves’ in the oil-jar, and ex- 
pected every moment some beautiful Mora1ana to give me a‘ douche’ of boiling oil; this vision was 
mingled with the caravan’s march and ‘ Mora@1ana, thou art my dearest!” Then I was a mummy, and 
wandered far away among the catacombs and into the days of ProLemMy PHILADELPHUS, interspersed 
with fine scraps from ‘ Moses in Egypt; then an Indian papoose bound in bark, and I roved among 
the islands of the South Pacific, Typee and the Bay of Islands; Fay-away sang to me, ‘Come to the 
sunset tree,’ and a tall New-Zealander threatened to devour me; but I knew he could neyer get at me 
through the blankets and comforters, and felt more afraid of a mosquito than of forty New-Zealanders. 
Lastly, I was the Culprit Fay, enclosed in a walnut-shell, and soared high over Tarrytown to Crow’s- 
Nest and the Beacon, looked down upon West Point, and warbled sweetly into J....’s ear: 


‘My heart's in the Highlands, 
Oh, gin I were there !’ 
*So ended this phase. The heat was now increasing, and I felt as if I were enveloped in a warm 
hasty-pudding, or rather like an apple inside of a dumpling, with this difference between myself and 
his most gracious majesty King Grorexr the Third, that I knew very well how I got in, but the puzzle 
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was how I should get out. The heat still increasing, I fancied myself for a moment Puiny the Elder 
in the crater of Vesuvius ; but Imagination, taking the reins in its own hands, fairly ran riot. Give 
me a ‘pack’ for inspiration! Opium is a fool to it; gin-and-water is n’t a circumstance ; and clairvoy- 
ance may hang up its fiddle. I was now right under the line, (in this state you never get north of the 
equator,) amid the most luxuriant of tropical scenes; now descending the Amazon with GonzaLo 
PIzaRRO, and anon ascending the Oronoco with HumBo.upT ; then in India, entwined in the folds of 
a boa-constrictor, or an unfortunate Rajah, powerless in the embraces of British affection. Finally I 
expanded into a gaseous state, and leaving my wormy coating in the ‘ pack,’ emerged like a butterfly 
from its chrysalis, and soared on wings of purple and gold inte boundless space! 

‘These were all efforts of the imagination. You must not think, my dear J...., that any of these 
things did really take place. Oh, no! the only reality was Perer, who came in, and like twelve 
o’clock, reduced CiInDERELLA to blankets and comforters again. Removing the outer shell of com- 
forters, and setting my feet at liberty, he gallanted me, still swathed in blankets, to the bath, which 
had about a foot of water in it, of the temperature of seventy degrees. Lying down for a moment in 
this, you then sit up in the water, and rub and are rubbed briskly with the water for about two 
minutes; the water-pipe is then let loose upon you and dashed two or three times over your shoulders 
and back. Imagination, not yet fairly unhorsed, combining with the actual circumstances of the 
case, leads you to imagine yourself passing under the sheet at Niagara, or in the case of a delinquent 
husband put under the hydrant for beating his wife. The last idea, however, merely flashed through 
my mind, inasmuch as I had no wife to beat, and withal felt a glow of satisfaction come over me 
such as I imagine very rarely comes over the culprit under sentence for spouse-flagellation. This 
process over, I stepped out of the bath, and was immediately enveloped from head to foot in the dry 
linen sheet ; a perfect fac-simile of a Bedouin Arab. So striking was the resemblance, that I should 
have serenaded Peter and invited him to ‘ Fly to the Desert’ with me, were it not that I should as 
soon think of joking with Daniex Wesster, or the great Centre of Gravity himself, as with the 
bath functionary of Mount Orange. After being thoroughly rubbed dry through the sheet until I 
felt like a beef-steak smothered in onions, I stepped out of it, and the whole illusion vanished : 


‘*Tue cocks have crowed, and the fays are gone;’ 
Pzrer has vamosed, and ‘the pack’ is done |’ 


Tue same day on which the foregoing was handed to us by an esteemed friend, the 
following lines reached us from another capital ‘ water-cure’ correspondent, from 
whom it is always a pleasure to hear, and from whom our readers have heard, ‘many 
a time and oft,’ and never save ‘ to edification :’ 


Water’s a good thing — in its way ; | That gave him fits, 
Good in oceans, rivers and brooks, (* Sitz’ for sitting, and * bad’ for bath ; 
Good for dust on a windy day, I picked this up from a German lad, 
And beautiful in the water-books ; Who told me, laughing in merry wrath, 
But to wash in it, ‘ Mynheer, ‘sitz bad’— sits devilish bad!) 
Splash in it, | And rolled him next from the head to feet, 
Swash in it, Think of it once! in a dripping sheet; 


Dash in it, And malgré my oaths and threat of canes — 

[ humbly offer my poor excuse ; Would | had caned him! — wrapt him round, 

I never was partial to the blues! Round with a dozen counterpanes : 

And to drink it at morning, noon and night, (What silly stuff! 

As some folks do, it would kill me quite: Had n’t he counter pains enough ?) 
I never drink it! And left him pinioned, fettered and bound, 

Coffee at breakfast, coffee at lunch, Like the corse of a mummy drench’d and drown’d. 

Coffee at dinner, and tea at ‘ tea,’ And there he lay for an hour or more, 

And after, Glenlivet whiskey-punch : Trembling, shivering, shaking sore, 

These are the nectarous draughts for me! Pallid and ghast, . 

And when he spoke 

I once had a friend, at least in name, He uttered a joke 

Or I thought him such, which is all the same ; As good as the punishing punster’s last: 

He lost his health — a kind of dizziness, ‘ Jacos, I always chattered fast, 

Brought on — but that is none of your business: But I never chattered so fast before!’ 

His mother went out, (would I had locked her When the time was up the doctor came, 

Safe in the house, and lost the key !) And took him out, like a frozen flame ; 

And brought him a Hydropathic doctor, (You know what it is, if marshes plague you, 
A Triton grand And give you the horrid fever-and-ague !) 
That waddled on land Brought him water and made him, suck it, 

When he should have been fathoms in the sea. He said it stung him like driving hail, 

He ordered a tub of water in, And wet his head, and made him duck it, 
(Do n’t blush nor shout; And filled a pail and bucket, alack! 
The women were out,) And poured the water adown his back, 

And stripped him naked, bare to the skin, Till he, to come to the end of the tale, 


And gave him a ‘ sitz’ Turned pale, poor fellow ! and kicked the bucket. 
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MORAL. 


WHueEn sickness comes, which Heaven avert! 
Whatever may be your ‘ail’ or ‘ hurt,’ 
Get well as fast as you can; 
Bolus and blister, pill and bleed, 
Physic, if you’re a ‘ physic’-al man, 
Or ‘trust to nature,’ if that’s your plan; 
Any thing but a hydropath! 
(That is a hydra-path indeed !) 
Even go with the ‘desperate cases,’ 
And drink the water at watering-places ; 
But fly, if you love your soul, from Bath ! 


Now lest it should be inferred that the foregoing are very serious and matter-of-fact 
records, implying a lack of confidence in old Prressnitrz his remedy, we ‘ beg to state,’ 
for the encouragement of all ‘ water-cure’ seekers, that the writers of both the prose 
and the verse are slowly but surely recovering from their separate maladies, under the 
‘benign influence’ of water; water, ‘the pure element, beloved of children, and of 
child-like, holy hermit.’ 





Gossip with READERS AND CorrEsPONDENTS. — We have been reading to-night, 
in the columns of ‘The Christian Inquirer’ weekly religious journal a very interesting 
letter from Palestine, describing a walk upon the Mount of Olives, and the feelings 
excited in the mind of the writer by the view of that sacred locality, and the hallowed 
scenes to be discerned from its summit. Every hill and valley around spoke to him of 
Jesus ; the very ground he trode upon had been pressed by the meek RepEEMER’s 
feet ; around him spread the same natural scenery from which Curist drew his in- 
imitable similes ; he stood in the Garden of Gethsemane, where the ‘ Man of Sorrows,’ 
in ‘agony and bloody sweat,’ poured forth bitterest tears; he saw ‘ where Is hands 
and feet were pierced, where his heart-vein was stricken, and his side gored with the 
spear ;’ he sat down upon the roots of an aged olive-tree, ‘ over against the temple,’ 
and read the account of Ils agony, and prayer, and betrayal; of His lament over 
Jerusalem, of his ‘ precious death and burial,’ and his ‘ glorious resurrection and as- 
cension ;’ while far off rose Mount Zion and Mount Moriah, pointing to the heaven 
which received Him. This nearness of association with the scenes of the Saviour’s 
life was inexpressibly touching ; as indeed is the contemplation of that life, howsoever 
regarded, in the records which have come down to us. Reader, Christmas is at hand ; 
even to-morrow it will be here: you will not think it amiss, therefore, if we read to 
you a few timely sentences from a little book which we sometimes peruse in bed, be- 
fore going to rest for the night; namely, ‘A Treatise of Learning to Live, by 
CuristorHer Sutton. It shows to his readers wherein, ‘in this present evil world,’ 
they should imitate their great Exemriar ; ‘the most absolute pattern for imitation 
that ever walked among men :’ 

















‘ConstpeR how humbly He behaved himself in the world ; how fellow-like with his apostles; 
how merciful He was to the poor and distressed, who seemed his special family: He despised none, 
although lepers ; He flattered none, though never so glorious ; He was free from the distracting cares 
of the world, whose care was his Faruer’s will and man’s good. How patient He was in bearing 
reproaches, how gentle in his answers; what pride is there that his humility doth not abase; what 
anger that his gentleness doth not lenify ; what covetousness that his poverty doth not balsam ; what 
heart is there so benumbed that his love doth not inflame? How ready He is to embrace in the arms 
of his mercy, and cover under the shadow of his wings, all that cry and come unto him. Ah, leper! 
had’st thou come near any of the Pharisces, there was no other word to be looked for, but ‘ Away ! 
begone, leper; thou mayest not approach toward the congregation; I will in no case touch thee. 
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Leper, thou art unclean!’ What doth Curist? He gently stretcheth out his hand, which was liberality 
against the covetous, which was humility against the proud, which was pity against the envious, and 
power against the incredulous, and the man was made whole. How unlike to the Son of Gop, are 
unmerciful men! ... He is nota true christian who beareth not some resemblance of Curis, from 
whom he is called ‘Christian.’ When labors and troubles come ; when by calamities we feel that we 
have offended ; when we suffer hunger, we ought tothink of Curis'r’s fasting ; when we are tempted, 
we ought to think of his leading into the wilderness to be tempted; when we suffer reproaches we 
ought to call to mind his suffering reproaches, and lift up our hearts to heaven, and our souls to Him 
who bare our infirmities. We ought to think of innocency suffering for sin, humility enduring tor- 
ment for pride, righteousness for unrighteousness. . . . Tue skilful pilot, as he often casts his eyes 
unto the stars and planets above, so is his hand also busy at the helm beneath. The christian, between 
faith and good works, doth the like; by faith he looks up to CaristT, by good works he practiseth the 
virtues of his humanity.’ 


We know not whether all of our readers have seen the description, said to have 
been addressed by Lentutuvs to the Senate of Rome, of the person of our Saviour ; 
nor have we any proof of its authenticity ; but certain it is, that the features here de- 
picted have been preserved by all artists, ancient and modern, in their representations 
of Jesus: ‘ He is aman goodly to behold, having a reverend countenance, his stature 
somewhat tall, his hair after the color of the ripe hazel-nut, from his ears somewhat 
crisped, parting itself in the midst of the head; and waving with the wind, after the 
manner of the Nazarites ; his face without wrinkle, mixed with moderate red ; his beard 
somewhat copious, tender, and divided at the chin; his eyes gray, various, and clear ; 
he is in rebuking severe, in instructing amiable, and merry with gravity. He sometimes 
weeps, but has never been seen to laugh ; in talk sober, and full of understanding. He 
is goodly to behold, above all the sons of men.’ . . . ‘The Seaside and Fireside’ is 
the designation of a collection of such of Professor LoncreLLow’s later poems as could 
appropriately be included under the pretty title he has chosen. Several of them have 
appeared in the magazines and journals of the day, but two or three of them we have 
not before encountered. They are all marked by the peculiar characteristics of the 
author’s verse, purity, simplicity, and good taste. ‘The Building of the Ship’ was 
probably suggested by ScurLier’s ‘ Founding of the Bell,’ the detail in each being 
equally minute. We subjoin two or three striking passages : 

‘CovERING many a rood of ground, ,  **Build me straight, O worthy Master, 

Lay the timber piled around ; Staunch and strong, a goodly vessel, 

Timber of chestnut, and elm, and oak, That shall laugh at all disaster, 

And scattered here and there, with these, And with wave and whirlwind wrestle!’ 
The knarred and crooked cedar knees ; 
Brought from regions far away, 


From Pascagoula’s sunny bay, 


With oaken brace and Soppet band, 
And the banks of the roaring Roanoke! d, 


Lay the rudder on the san 


. : , . That, like a thought, should have control 

‘ Day by day the vessel grew, Over the movement of the whole ; 
With timbers fashioned strong and true, And near it the anchor, whose giant hand 
Stemson and keelson and sternson-knex Would reach down and grapple with the land, 
Till framed with perfect symmetry, And immoveable and fast 
A skeleton ship rose up to view! Hold the great ship against the bellowing blast! 
And around the bows and along the side And at the bows an image stood, 
The heavy hammers and mallets plied, By a cunning artist carved in wood, 
Till after many a week, at length, With robes of white, that far behind 
Wonderful for form and strength, Seemed to be fluttering in the wind. 
Sublime in its enormous bulk, It was not shaped in a classic mould, 
Loomed aloft the shadowy hulk! Not like a nymph or goddess of old, 
And around it columns ofsmoke,upwreathing, Or Naiad rising from the water, 
Rose from the boiling, bubbling, seething But modelled from the Master’s daughter! 
Caldron, that glowed, On many a dreary and misty night, 
And overflowed °T will be seen by the rays of the signal light, 
With the black tar, heated for the sheathing. Speeding along through the rain and the dark, 
And amid the clamors Like a ghost in its snow-white sark, 
Of clattering hammers, The pilot of some phantom bark, 
He who listened heard now and then Guiding the vessel, in its flight, 


The song of the Master and his men: By a path none other Knows aright! 
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The sight of the masts takes the poet back to the ‘ deer-haunted forests of Maine,’ 
where through the snow the ‘ panting steers’ drew those lordly pines to the sea-board ; 
then we have the launch, the marriage at the same time of the master’s daughter, and 
the sailing of the fair ship; all very admirably described. The ship was called ‘The 
Union,’ which suggests this closing apostrophe to our beloved country : 













* THou, too, sail on, O ship of State! ; Fear not each sudden sound and shock, 











Sail on, O Union, strong and great! °T is of the wave and not the rock ; 
Humanity with all its fears, / °T is but the flapping of the sail, 

With all the hopes of future years, And not a rent made by the gale! 

Is hanging breathless on thy fate! In spite of rock and tempest roar, 

We know what Master laid thy keel, In spite of false lights on the shore, 
What workmen wrought thy ribs of steel, | Sail on, nor fear to breast the sea! 

Who made each mast, and sail, and rope, Our hearts, our hopes, are all with thee, 


In what a forge and what a heat Our faith triumphant o’er our fears, 


| 
What anvils rang, what hammers beat, Our hearts, our hopes, our prayers, our tears, 
Were shaped the anchors of thy hope! Are all with thee — are all with thee 


There are some fine descriptive stanzas in the lines entitled ‘The Light-House :’ 











‘a dim gigantic shape, 
Holding its lantern o’er the restless surge.’ 

If any of our readers would feel the exact force and truth of this picture, they should 

} go forth upon the sea off Sandy-Hook, on some deep dark night, toward which ever 

i looks, from his lofty station over the light-house, that weather-stained Man in the 

Jron-Mask : 


‘ Anp the great ships sail outward and return, | ‘The mariner remembers when a child, 







Bending aud bowing o’er the billowy swells, | On his first voyage, he saw it fade and sink ; 
And ever joyful, as they see it burn, | And when, returning from adventures wild, 
They wave their silent welcomes and farewells. | He saw it rise again o’er ocean’s brink. 









‘ They come forth from the darkness, and their sails | ‘Steadfast, serene, immovable, the same 







Gleam for a moment only in the blaze, Year af er year, through all the silent night 
And eager faces, as the light unveils, Burns on for evermore that quenchless flame, 
Gaze at the tower, and vanish while they gaze. Shines on that inextinguishable light! 


This volume of Mr. LoncreLiow is from the enterprising publishing-house of 
Messrs. Ticknor, REED AND Fie.ps, Boston, and is marked by the uniform neatness 
of their publications. . . . Wer have more than wonted pleasure in calling the 
















especial attention of our physically ‘ complaining’ readers to the incidental remarks in 
relation to Physical Training, which are contained in certain of the closing pages 
of a correspondent who has the deserved honor of opening the year 1850 with our 
readers. Read the eighth and ninth pages of the leading paper in the present num- 
ber, all ye nerveless ‘ complainants,’ and lay to heart the lessons which they inculcate. 
Professor LamsBert, in his late excellent work on ‘ Anatomy and Physiology,’ has 
also that to say in relation to the same subject, the importance of which, to unexer- 
cising students, can hardly be over-estimated. He shows clearly, that a proper cir- 
culation of good blood through the brain is necessary for the accomplishment of its 
duties in producing muscular action : ‘ How admirable,’ he remarks, ‘ that increased 
muscular action increases the rapidity with which the blood flows to the brain at the 
very time required ; showing plainly that rubbing the body, and general exercise of 
the system, must be highly favorable to the brain.’ With this proper cultivation of 
the body, cultivation of the mind increases the circulation of blood in the brain, and 
of course its efficacy in fulfilling its duties, in connection with intellectual labor. ‘ Nor 
less important,’ adds Professor Lamserr, ‘ will be a cheerful disposition, for a merry 
heart sends the blood coursing briskly through every organ.’ ‘Spoken like a phi- 
losopher,’ Professor! CHarxes Lams, in one of his playful letters to his friend, the 
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late Bernarp Barron, recently published in England, gives some advice which will 
suit the physical ‘complainants’ of this meridian. Among other amusing and yet 
most valuable advice, he tells the ‘ailing’ Quaker poet: ‘ You are too much appre- 
hensive about your complaint. The best way in these cases is to keep yourself as 
ignorant as you can —as ignorant as the world was before GaLen —of the entire 
inner constructions of the animal man; not to be conscious of a midriff; to hold 
kidneys (save of sheep and swine) to be an agreeable fiction; not to know where- 
about the gall grows ; to account the circulation of the blood a mere idle whim of 
Harvey’s; to acknowledge no mechanism not visible. For, once fix the seat of 
your disorder, and your fancies flux into it like so many bad humors. Those 
medical gentry choose each his favorite part, one takes the lungs, another the liver, 
and refers to that whatever in the animal economy is amiss.’ He goes on to counsel 
his friend ‘ above all, to use exercise ;’ keep a good conscience; avoid tamperings 
with hard terms of art, ‘ viscosity,’ ‘ scirrhosity,’ and those bugbears by which simple 
patients are scared into their graves. Believe the general sense of the mercantile 
world, which holds that desks are not deadly. It is the mind, and not the limbs, 
that taints by long sitting. Think of the patienee of tailors ; think how long the 
Lorp CuanceELLor sits; think of the brooding hen.’ We can bear abundant testi- 
mony to the value of exercise. During the sixteen years of our editorship hereof, 
we have seldom walked, ‘ rain or shine,’ less than six miles a day, and more frequently 
seven ; and perhaps our readers will have seen that the amount of matériel, such as 
it has been, which we have furnished to these pages, must have kept us a good por- 
tion of the time in the posture of ‘ the brooding hen.’ Yet we have to bless HEAvEeN 
for the ‘ strength of our youth, and the marrow of fatness in our bones.’ Our ad- 
vice, therefore, to all un-exercising persons engaged in sedentary pursuits, may be 
compressed into a single word, which we borrow from our contemporary, the editor 
of the ‘B. F.S. and I. E.’: ‘Cirkelate! cirkelate!’ We preach what we practise, 
and to some effect, too; for here comes bolting into the sanctum a little ‘ dark-eyed 
one,’ to show us her new gymnasium-dress, warm and free, with its broad belt and 
Turkish terminations. ‘Cirkelate! cirkelate!? . . . From Ticknor, Reep anp 
Fiexps, Boston, we have two handsomely-executed volumes of ‘Poems by Robert 
Browning,’ many of which had been out of print, and the rest withdrawn from cir- 
culation, when the present edition was prepared and carefully corrected and revised 
by the author. Watrer Savace Lanpor fronts the title-page with a complimentary 
sonnet, in which he says : 
*‘ Browntne! since Cuavcer was alive and hale, 
No man hath walkt along our roads with step 
So active, so inquiring eye, or tongue 
So varied in discourse.’ 

. This, if deserved, is high praise ; ‘ and what avails it,’ as the Arabs have it, ‘if a man 
commendeth you for that which you possess not?? . . . Mr. Jonn R. Bartverr, 
an accomplished bibliopole, scholar, and antiquarian, read recently before the ‘ New- 
York Historical Society’ an admirable paper upon the social character and familiar 
gossip of the late lamented ALsert Gattatin, with whom he was for many years 
upon terms of an enviable familiar intimacy. It was replete with entertaining narra- 
tive and pleasant anecdote. One of these latter was a forcible illustration of a trait in 
General WasniNcTon’s character, namely, that ‘he was slow in forming his opinion, 
and never decided until he knew he was right.’ In the instance given, however, 
GaLuatTIN, the young surveyor, was right also, and sooner right than the Genera. 
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Wouter Van Twitter was a slow thinker; and there is reason to fear that, with so 
great an exemplar of deliberation as Wasuincron, many VAN Twiers of our day, 
in very simple matters, may hesitate longer in coming to a decision than may be 


either necessary or advisable. Just been reading, and with no small interest, 


‘ An Historical Discourse, by Rev. Avpison K. Strone, giving the history of the 
Congregational Church in the little town of our nativity, the place where ‘Aunt Lucy’s 
twins’ were baptized. The names and histories of all the pastors, from the earliest 
settlement of the place to the present period, are given; and as we read them, how 
many pictures from the ‘ dark backward and abysm of time’ arose to view! 


W 


stern to view,’ but a good man at heart, no doubt. 


Parson 





, for example, how well we remember him! ‘ A man severe he was, and 
We recollect him so far back as 
the time when our childish fancy was, that when he got up to speak, he ‘ took his text’ 
out of a small box under the pulpit-cushion ; we forget now what we then thought 
the ‘ Text’ was; but we once saw something like what we remembered for a dim 
moment to have thought it, in a toy-store on Christmas-eve, some years ago! We 
were always afraid of Parson W 





, ‘we boys;’ and many and many a time have 
we gone and hid when he approached the house. Religion was a ‘ dreadful thing’ 
in those days. Cheerfulness was tabooed ; and a solemn visage and a cold demeanor 


were the outward and visible signs of having ‘ obtained a hope.’ A common ‘ pro- 


fessor’ was not to be encountered without emotion, but ‘ the minister,’ all in black, was 
a terrible bug-bear! We used to regard him, as ‘ an officer of the divine law, in much 
the same light in which police-officers are viewed by the suspicious delinquent. But 
Parson W —— is gone; and we cannot but felicitate ourself, for one, that we ‘did 


what was right’ in our attendance upon his ministrations. How many hundreds of 


times, wrapped up in sweet-scented hay, in the bottom of a sleigh, did we ride 


through the howling winter storm, to sit in that old church, with nothing but the 


maternal foot-stove and the prevalent ‘fire of devotion’ to keep us from perishing ; 
yea, even to the division ‘sixteenthly,’ and the ‘ improving’ ‘ Hence we learn, in 
view of our subject, in the next and last place,’ ete. 


water with a tin-porringer by the door, so that we eould quench any thirst that 


might arise ‘from the heat of the weather or the drought of the discourse ;’ but 


In summer there was a pail of 


winter-service, and rehearsals in that comprehensive body of divinity, the ‘ West- 
ininster Shorter Catechism, (* Shorter catechism,’ and ‘ nothin’ shorter !’) these 
were too much! There was relief only in eating our Sunday ‘turn-overs’ and nut- 
cakes-and-cheese at the neighbors’ at noon-times, with faces glowing before the high- 
piled wood-fires. Also it was extremely pleasant to go home with the prettiest girls | 
from the evening conference-meetings held at the school-house. Ah, well-a-day! we 
see in the notes to this discourse the names given, and the triumphant deaths re- 
corded, of those who were once near and dear to us; and chief among them, that 
near relative, whose silver hair and mild benevolent blue eyes are before us as of yore. 
He it was who was wont to go around his pleasant orchards, full of all manner of fruits, 
and select the choicest varieties for the little boys, never so happy himself as when 
engaged in making others so. His last end was peace. A little while before his. 
death, he called his son to his bedside, to write down his last request. 


‘Bring your 
table close to the bed,’ said he; ‘1 want to see you write.’ 


This was done : ‘ Now 
‘ Write,’ said he, ‘this my last will and 
testament: | will myself and my dear children, and my grandchildren and their 


father,’ said his son, ‘ what shall I write ?’ 


posterity, to Gop the Farner, Son and Hoty Sririr, through time, praying that the 
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blessing of Gop may rest upon them. Now lift me up, and let me sign that.’ He 
was raised, and his hand trembling with age was guided as he wrote for the last time 
his own name. As he lay down, he said, ‘ My work is now done, and I am ready to 
go home. My way is clear. | know where Lam going.’ A little while after this, 
as the sun was going down, at his request he was raised up in bed: ‘ All seems natural 
out there,’ said he, looking out upon his beautiful acres ; ‘just as it used tolook. It 
is very pleasant ; but I care nothing for it now; lam going,’ said he, pointing to- 
ward heaven, ‘lam going up there—Iam going home!’ And a little while after, 
the good man fell asleep in Jesus. . . . Purcuase and read at once, if you have not 
already done so, the beautiful volume of ‘ Poems by John G. Saze,’ just issued from 
the press of Messrs. Ticknor, Reep AnD Fie.ps, Boston. Beside those poems which 
have made the author famous, (many of which have been transplanted into almost 
every journal on this continent,) it contains a new poetical Essay on ‘ The Times, 
delivered recently with great applause before the Boston ‘ Mercantile Library Asso- 
ciation,’ which is itself worth the small price demanded for the volume it graces. A 
single extract is all that we are enabled to present ‘ at this present,’ but even that will 
whet the reader's curiosity to obtain the entire performance : 

*‘Wuat hinders then, when every youth may | When pattern wives no thrifty arts possess, 

As Fancy bids, a musket or a muse, {[choose,| Save that of weaving — tustian for the press ; 

And throw his lead among his fellow-men, | Write Lyrics, heedless of their scorching buns, 

From the dark muzzle of a gun or pen; | Dress up their Sonnets, but neglect their sons, 

When blooming schoolgirls, who absurdly think | Make dainty dough-nuts from Parnassian wheat, 

That nought but drapery can be spoiled with ink, | And fancy-stockings for poetic feet ; 

Ply ceaseless quills that, true to early use, While husbands, those who love their coffee hot, 

Keep the old habit of the pristine goose, And liXe no ‘ fire’ that does n’t boil the pot, 

While each, a special Saprno in her teens, | Wish ot Apo.Lo, just to plague his life, 

Shines forth a goddess in the magazines; Had, for his own, a literary wife! 

When waning spinsters, happy to rehearse What hinders then that I, a sober elf, 

Their maiden griets in doubly grievous verse, | Who, like the others, keep a Muse myself, 

Write doleful ditties, or distressful strains, Should venture here, as kind occasion lends 

To wicked rivals, or unfaithful swains, | A fitting time to please these urgent friends, 


Or serenade, at night’s bewitching noon, To waive at once my modest Muse’s doubt, 
The mythic man whose home is in the moon ; And, jockey-like, to trot the lady out?” 


Tue rage for pictures, fostered by our rival art-unions, and the inereasing number 
and character of our public exhibitions, ‘ goes far ahead of any thing before witness- 
ed,’ as the country papers say of every new thunder-storm or wonderful potato. The 
drawing and distribution of the American Art-Union have added still more to the 
excitement, and the ‘ International,’ whose books close on the eighth instant, is re- 
ceiving immense accessions to its lists. Among the pictures to be distributed by this 
institution for this year are Ary Scuarrer’s ‘ Dead Curist ;’ WaLpMULLER’s * Chil- 
dren Leaving School;’ the ‘ Belle of Newport, the ‘ Belle of the Belles, the ‘Se- 
raglio Window,’ by Court; ‘Joy’ and * Sorrow,’ by LaupELLE; several of those 
exquisite colored crayons, by Brocnarr; the three large pictures from the Gallery of 
the Tuilleries, presented by the French Government, and some one hundred and 
seventy works of lesser value. This is pretty well for the first year of a new insti- 
tution. . . . Our friends Stanrorp anp Sworps have published, in a handsome 
volume, ‘ Essays upon Authors and Books, by Mr. W. A. Jones. We admit the 
correctness of several of Mr. Jones's criticisms, while we could dispute, ‘ until our 
eye-lids could no longer wag,’ upon the incorrectness, to use the mildest term, of 
others. We cannot conscientiously assign to Mr. Jones a very high position as a 
critic ; and as to his style, it seems to us to lack both condensation and force. We 
‘may be mistaken, but that is our opinion.’ We confess, however, that we are not 
partial to books of criticism from merely ordinary minds; and could well find it in 
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our heart to ask, with the editor of a metropolitan religious journal: ‘ Really, what 
are we coming to? Is all writing to be converted into one wide, weltering sea of 
criticism ? Are we to have only an ounce of bread to a barrel of sack? Are we to 
eat, drink and sleep on reviews, and reviews of reviews? Shall the fable of the 
Kilkenny cats be illustrated in our literature; and all authors, having turned critics, 
proceed to devour each other, leaving nothing but the tales? Cannot we have some 
productive and creative authors, writers who will go out as the bee goes to gather 
honey from the garden of nature, and not sit at home writing books about books, 
essays about essayists, thoughts on thinkers? It is reported that Ficute commenced 
one of his lectures thus: ‘ Gentlemen, think the wall.’ Whereupon all the scholars 
tried hard to think the wall. ‘ Now, gentlemen,’ continued he, ‘think the man 
who thought the wall.’ We are all of us thinking the man who thought the wall ; 
except a few, who are thinking the man, who thought che man, who thought the 
wall!’ . . . As we don’t know one card from another, and never indulged in a 
game of chance of any sort in the world, save the ‘ bass-ball,’ ‘one’ and ‘ two-hole- 
cat,’ and ‘ barn-ball’ of our boyhood, matching ‘ dominoes,’ and for needful and effee- 
tive exercise, an occasional ‘ taste’ of bowling at ten-pins, in this period of our early 
manhood, we are not quite certain that the accompanying extract of a letter from a 
correspondent recently returned to ‘ the States’ from San Francisco, may be of inte- 
rest; but we shall ‘venture it,’ for the benefit of those who are ‘ not so green’ as we 
are, who are better ‘men of the world,’ and who know far better ‘ what's what,’ as 
somewhat generally practised in these ‘ Uniten’d Stets ;’ yea, unto the uttermost 
bounds thereof, even to where ‘deep calleth unto deep’ — the Pacific to the Atlantic 
sea : 

‘Come, take my arm and stroll with me for an hour or two over the town. How shall I manage? 
It is just eight o’clock in the evening, and the fun is about tocommence. Do you hear those strains ? 
There ’s music, and from as good a band as Dopwortrn’s. Let us go nearer. Although I do not 
play the ‘ Caliph’ often, I will for ‘this night only.’ Here weare. This entire building, of two stories, 
xs you observe, and as large as the dining-room of ‘The Astor,’ is par excellence the ‘Crockrorps’ of 
San Francisco. Look about you. On this floor are four tables, and that elegantly-fitted bar in the 
centre, garnished and set forth in a style equal to the most showy in ‘the States.’ There is the ‘ Rou- 
lette,’ the ‘ Monte,’ the ‘ Faro,’ and here the ‘ Rouge et Noir’ tables.’ Look at the piles of doubloons, 
eagles, etc. Don’t stop — indeed you can’t, without getting hemmed in by the crowd that surrounds 
each table — but observe the supporters of these establishments. Do you recognise no familiar faces ? 
Yonder is a2 friend of *s; a man at whose table he has often sat; whose name is associated 
with —— but no matter ; strange things happen when one is away from home. Up-stairs is but a dupli- 
cate of this ; and although the band that brings ‘Sweet Home’ to your Aecart is there, we can hear it where 
we are. It is superbly fitted up, isit not? It ought to be: the rent is seventy-eight thousand dol- 
lars’ per annum ‘in advance!’ This establishment is called ‘The Exchange.’ Now we will step into 
‘The Parker-House,’ next door. We have n’t time to give more than a casual glance at the many 
apartments appropriated to gaming in this establishment. The first room on your right as you enter 
rents for,thirty thousand dollars ; the one just behind the bar-room for about twelve thousand dol- 
lars! Now follow me up-stairs. Here’s something that will remind you yet more strongly of home. 
Is n’t this a billiard-room, spacious and gorgeous? Why, it far surpasses anything at home. One of 
the tables was made at the Sandwich Islands, and a gorgébus piece of work itis. Look at that mar- 
ble top on the bar-counter. Where in New-York can you find such an array of richly-cut glass? Ob- 
serve that magnificent clock ; thuse articles of Chinese ‘ vertu ;’ pass through this door, a real Turkey 
carpet under your feet. This is a quiet but gentlemanly ‘hell’— only two tables. I have myself seen 
twenty thousand dollars lost and won in an hour on that ‘ Faro’ table. But come, we have n’t seen half 
yet. Elbow your way through the billiard-room, and don’t stop tospeak to those whom you know ; 
‘their name is legion.’ Here, you see, are two more yet smaller apartments; and beyond these 
rooms— one moment; just look at that rose-wood furniture; that elegant full-length glass; those 
couches; this room is expressly appropriated to ‘ conversaziones.’ Here you may play a game of chess, 
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look over the last ‘ Tribune’ or ‘ Herald,’ or listen to some grand real-estate scheme ; some new city, 
perhaps, to be built up, or the like. Now if you have looked your fill, we will pass out in the public 
square, and —— 

‘But hold on to your hat!—it blows a hurricane. Stand a moment where we are. Yonder, 
where you see that ‘flaring lantern,’ 4 la Broadway oyster-saloons, is ‘ The St. Charles.” There are 
any number of tables, but not patronized, as I have been informed, by the ‘high ton.’ Next it is 
* The New-Orleans Lunch, represented as being of about the same stamp. Walk to the corner. 
Ah! there is another, next ‘The Exchange ;? ‘ The Hole in the Wall; this opposite us is ‘ The Ve- 
randah ;’ crowded, you see; behind you‘ The El Dorado;’ there ‘ The Sociedad;’ and next to it 
* The Aguila de Oro ;? which being freely rendered, means * Temple of Fortune;’ again, on the other 
side, is ‘ Our House ;’ and just around the corner, in the heart of the business region, the Pearl-street 
of San Francisco, is * The Star? 

*But we must ‘give o’er... There are many more, of lesser magnitude, scattered ubout the town. 
Those that we have seen are the ‘big fish,’ however; and as you perceive, by the throngs that are 
passing in and out, they must ‘drive a thriving trade. All have music of some sort: its influence, I sup- 
pose, diverts and distracts. It is estimated that from four to five hundred thousand dollars, at the very 
lowest, is paid for rent by these gaming establishments. Californians are brought up with a pack of 
cards, as children of ‘the States’ are raised with ‘lollipops.’ It is second-nature with them ; and I 
am persuaded that they, with the vast numbers of South-Americans, contribute more to the support 
of these ‘hells’ than our own countrymen. Yet it is a sad reflection that the evil has become so 
deep-rooted here, that there is little likelihood of its being put down. IT should not omit to say, in 
justice to the better class of the community here, that a man who frequents these places is ‘ marked,’ 
and can no more attain a position in the mercantile circles here than he could at home. It has been 
argued by many that we have no sources of amusement, no rational recreation, in the absence — I 
could almost say entire absence —of female society. Men therefore resort to these places to ‘kill 
time.’ There is much force in this; yet I attribute this general spirit of gaming to the natural im- 
pulses that seem to become the nature of almost every young man who arrives from the States. 
Without control; under no restraint ; with a certainty before him that when his ‘ pile’ is exhausted 
he can ‘recuperate’ at the mines ; he rushes into ‘the sport’ like the native horses of the country, 
spurning the bridle and the spur. I always held gambling in detestation, and my repugnance to it 
was by no means lessened by what I saw in California.’ 


We shall be well-pleased to hear from ‘ ALrua’ again. His promised brief ‘Sketches 
of California Life,or Two Months in San Francisco, can hardly fail to prove ac- 
ceptable to our readers. Ile wields a graphic pen. . . . Tuts is the season for 
home-books, and certain of our publishers are liberally aiding to supply the demand. 
Messrs. ApPLETON AND Company are in the field with an excellent assortment, some 
of them charmingly illustrated. ‘ Fireside Fairies, or Christmas at Aunt Exsie’s,’ by 
our old and esteemed correspondent, Susan Pinpar, is a capital little book, full of 
variety, spirit, and good inculcations. Of the ‘ Fireside Stories’ by Mrs. Exuis, au- 
thor of ‘The Women of England,’ the same praise is predicable. The ‘ American 
Historical Tales for Youth’ is a volume which should, and we doubt not will, com- 
mand a wide sale. We have in this first of the series biographies of Henprick Hup- 
son, DanieL Boons, and—Joun Smiru! <A very pretty little volume, with sixteen 
colored engravings, is ‘ The Child’s Present, a new Story-Book to please the Fancy 
and improve the Hearts of Children ;’ edited by Grandfather Merryman. It is a 
good little book. . . . ‘Pau Marrinpaue,’ from whom our readers have before 
heard, and from whom they will hear again, writes us : 

‘Ir is proper that I advise you here that our poor friend Larra is dead ; dead at last, I can scarcely 
say of a broken-heart, for men die not thus; he died rather of a hunger of the soul. Gop calied him, 
and he laid down the tabernacle of flesh to enter His service as impatiently as one might cast off a 
work-day suit to don the holiday garments of a prince ; albeit he entered his new service with a dif- 
ference from those who serve earth’s lords. ‘The arches of the gates of princes’ palaces,’ says quaint 
old Joux Wesster, ‘are higher than those of heaven; for while one may go into those proudly, he 


who would enter these must needs go upon his knees.” ‘I have,’ writes my old friend, in one of his 
latest letters, ‘loved once! Does it seem strange to you, confirmed bachelor that youare? I tell you 
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of it frankly, because you know me well, and you know that with me it could be no fleeting affair, 
begotten of the day and to be forgotten in an hour, and because I knew you would sympathise in its 
unfortunate termination. In early years, while my mother, now in heaven, was yet living, I was 
taught to know that the love which a manly heart bears to woman is not that fleeting passion which, 
like the mountain torrent, rushes wildly and impetuously in the spring season of its course, and is 
parched and dried up by the heats of the midsummer of life; but a pure, holy and abiding presence, 
which will not away nor be got rid of, and which, like a broad and deep river in the soul, flows on 
and on, calmly and silently, but with a mighty current, until at the last it be gathered in that great 
ocean of Love that surrounds the throne of Gop. But she is gone! Oh, Deatn! thy sting is in- 
deed sharp to us below! — Grave, thy victory is indeed certain!’ There are those who can regard 
with indifference the memory of hopes thus blasted. The remembrance of a mother’s love knocks 
but faintly at their hearts; from Ais it was never absent. That a hearty devotion accompanied his 
subdued passion, the following, which I find among his papers, will show : 





‘TO LEILA 


‘ Wuen in the shadowy evening hour, 
With spirits blest, 
Humbly knocking at the portal, 
Thou seekest converse with the Power 
Immortal, 
And lowly bending at the blessed cross, 
Thou prayest 
That, freed from every earthly dross, 
From vexéd passions which the spirit toss, 
From Envy’s poison, and from Friendship’s loss, 
Thy soul may rest, 
Wilt thou not then upon thy bended knee 
Send one petition up to Heaven for me? 


‘When upward in the summer morn 
Thy glad voice springeth, 
Like the lark’s, as from the waving corn 
Her tuneful orison 
She singeth, 
And thy full heart in grateful praise 
To Hi is given, 
For fields, for flowers, for music’s lays, 
For ‘ plenteous mercies,’ and ‘ His glorious ways,’ 
That friends beloved are blessed with length of days 
And hope for Heaven, 
Oh, make thou then one prayer to Him above, 
To cast o’er me the sunshine of His love!’ 





Rare little ‘ plants’ for the immortal gardens and groves of the ‘ better land’ are 


children! How continually we ‘ oldsters’ go back to our earliest days! Take up, 
over your morning meal, a daily journal, and running your eye, faint-readingly, along 
what may interest you pleasantly, perhaps exultantly, you casually glance (in passing 
most likely to some other department of the paper which has also an especial charm 
for you) at the deaths. There is recorded the demise of a metropolitan merchant. 
You knew him, when a boy, in the country; you knew him also, when, rising by 
regular steps, from a toiling clerk to an eminent master of scores of such as he him- 
self had been, he walked a monarch in the mart of trade, and his voice was potent 
among ‘ multitudes of men commercing.’ You read, that on such a day, amidst the 
crowded thoroughfares of the town in which he had lived so long, he died. Perhaps 
you had not even missed him from the crowded streets; yet he died ; and you re- 
mark, in the notice of his funeral, that ‘his remains are to be taken, by the evening 
boat, or cars, to 





for interment.’ Ah! yes; is a small hamlet; far re- 





moved from the restless din, the ceaseless turmoil, of the great city, where your friend's 
gainful and active life has been passed ; but there, there at the old homestead, lies in 
‘cold obstruction’ an aged and honored father ; there rests the ‘ mother who looked 
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on his childhood, who smoothed his pillow, and administered to his helplessness ;’ a 
sister, tenderly beloved, sleeps there; a fair flower, nipped too early by the untimely 
frosts of death ; there too is buried a brother, whose place was never, never supplied ; 
and there would he rest ; there, while the slow-counted hours of illness were notch- 
ing the progress of his earthly decline, he turned ever his thoughts of final repose. 
He knew he was soon going to renew the childhood of his soul in the undiscovered 
country ; and he would rise, at the last great day, to the consciousness of a new ex- 
istence, on the very spot where Gop first ‘ breathed into his earthly body the breath 
of life, and he became a living soul.’ 





We began this, to introduce an amusing 
anecdote of a child; but we could n’t do it. It shall be done, though, some time, if 
life and health are spared. . . . Dickens's ‘David Copperfield’ increases in in- 
terest as it advances. The characters are admirably depicted and most artistically 
discriminated. What can be better, for example, than the sad picture drawn of poor 
AGnes’s father gradually giving way to the demon of Inebriation ; or the sketch of 
* Mrs. Dartie,’ with a ‘ new feature’ in her face; a scar on her upper-lip, the shape 
of which it has altered, and in which the emotion of foiled curiosity or of anger comes 
and goes, in a sort of purple light, ‘like a mark in invisible ink brought to the fire, 
or the old writing on the wall.’ Observe, too, the faithful touches which give you 
‘all the mother’ in ‘Mrs. Sreerrortn’s thoughts and acts regarding her son — of 
whom ‘ more hereafter,’ evidently : ‘ She seemed to be able to speak or think about 
nothing else. She showed me his picture as an infant, ina locket, with some of his baby- 
hair in it ; she showed me his picture as he had been when I first knew him; and she 
wore at her breast his picture as he was now. All the letters he had ever written 
to her, she kept in a cabinet near her own chair by the fire.’ From the great 
prairie, that, ‘ like the round ocean girdled with the sky,’ spreads in one direction from 
the goodly and flourishing city of Chicago, there are before us at this moment a gene- 
rous Christmas supply of the delicious grouse peculiar to that region, fresh as if just 
laid ‘ prone upon the plain’ from the shot of the sportsman; and a noble wild-goose, 
(six feet from tip to tip of his beautiful pinions,) from the same ‘ free and independent’ 
locality. To-night the ‘little people’ in the sanctum, each with a characteristic ex- 
pression of individual delight, have many a time and oft buried their faces in the luxurious 
soft plumage which has so often flashed in the sunshine or breasted the storm on that 
unshorn field, boundless and beautiful, ‘ for which,’ as Bryant says, ‘ the speech of Eng- 
land hath no name.’ Thanks to the spirit which dictated, and the remembrance which 
insured, the forwarding of so acceptable and timely a present! ‘More anon.’ . . . We 
have before us, from the press of Mr. J. S. Reprievp, Clinton-Hall, the work upon 
‘Cosmonography,’ prepared by our lamented friend, the late Francis Fauvet Gouravup, 
author of the system of ‘ Mnemotechny,’ or Artificial Memory. It would require much 
more space than we can now devote to the volume to set forth at large its peculiar princi- 
ples and developments. Suffice it for the present to say, that it contains the exposition of 
a system of writing and printing all the principal languages, with their exact préhun- 
ciation, by means of an original Universal Phonetic Alphabet, based upon philologi- 
cal principles, and representing analogically all the component elements of the human 
voice, as they occur in different tongues and dialects, and applicable to daily use in all 
the branches of business and leafning. It is illustrated by numerous plates, explana- 
tory of the calligraphic, steno-phonographic, and typo-phonographic adaptations of the 
system ; and it is confidently predicted by the editor, that the sequel of the work will 
demonstrate, that ‘there is no human tongue, ancient or modern, that cannot be 
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written, upon the plan here developed, with mathematical accuracy in all its peculiar 
sounds and articulations.’ A work of such a character as this will not be long in find- 
ing its way to the American public. . . . THere was a good deal of satire in a 
reply we lately heard given to a question asked by a friend sitting at the dinner-table 
of a steam-boat, of the second class: ‘ What have you told the waiter to bring you ?” 
‘I told him to bring me some ‘ hash’ and afterward some ‘bread-pudding.’ I always 
ask for hash and bread-pudding on board a boat like this, because then I know exactly 
what I get!’ Not unlike the retired London dairyman, who remarked confidentially 
to a friend that it was ‘ not chalk that they put in the milk.’ He said it was ‘ some- 
thing else.’ . . . ‘Greenwood Leaves’ is the pretty title of a collection of graceful and 
gossipping letters and sketches furnished at different intervals to various periodicals by 
Miss Sara J. CLarke, under the pleasant nom de plume of ‘Grace GREENWOOD.’ 
To an evident heartfelt love of nature this agreeable writer adds a keen ‘ sense of the 
beautiful in the soul of humanity,’ and a pure affection for the domestic virtues evolved 
at home. Her book, to adopt a slight catachresis, will be taken cordially by the hand, 
and weleomed at once into the snuggest room in the house, without taking off its 
gloves! ... L ’s ‘Reminiscence of Boyhood’ wasa positive treat. Well do we re- 
member the ‘ Execution of the Ground- Mice,’ as performed by ‘OLLapop’ and the writer 
hereof, when we were ‘ wee things.’ The prisoners were caught in the act of theft, 
under a ‘shock’ of cut-corn, after an ineffectual attempt at escape, and were confined 
in a square stone prison, ‘digged i’ the earth’ of the meadow. We slept but little 
the first night of their confinement ; we thought of them during the night-watches, 
and talked of them, as Giant Despair talked with his wife of Curistian and Hopeg- 
FUL, shut upin Doubting-Castle. Inthe morning we visited the prison betimes, and 
fed the ‘ plaintiffs’ and ‘ examinationed’ them as well as Docserry himself could do. 
We continued to visit them for several days afterward ; and their bearing evincing 
no penitence, they were condemned to be hung, and a day was appointed for their 
execution. We had seen a model of a gallows on the cover of the ‘Story or Am- 
BROSE GWINETT,’ and ‘OLLAPop’ constructed a very secure ‘institution’ of that 
kind ; and when the fatal morning arrived, with all due privacy the culprits were 
brought forth, the thread of death which was to clip the thread of their lives being 
round their necks. They were addressed in moving terms by OLLapop, and assured 
that all hope of reprieve was ridiculous ; it could not be thought of by ‘the authori- 
ties’ fora moment. ‘ They must prepare to mount the scaffold!’ They walked, ‘sup- 
ported’ partly by the ‘ rope’ around their necks, with firm hind-legs, up the ladder, 
and the ‘fatal cord’ was adjusted to the ‘tranz-verze’ beam. It was a moment to 
be remembered. At a signal given by the jotter-down hereof, the trap-door fell, 
and they were launched into—liberty! For the thread broke, and the ‘ wretched 
culprits’ were soon safe in the long grass of the meadow. It was a narrow escape 
for’em! . . . Messrs. Epwarp Duniean ann BrortHer, an unassuming but cor- 
rectly-judging and enterprising publishing house, at Number 151 Fulton-street, have 
sent us, together with three or four excellent issues of their ‘ Popular Library of 
Instruction and Amusement,’ replete with admirable moral stories for children and 
youth, a little volume, beautifully illustrated with thirty-two engravings from original 
designs by Cuapman, entitled ‘ T’he Crocus, a Fresh Flower for the Holidays,’ 
edited by Saran Joserua Hate. It is pronounced by our little people, who by much 
handling have reduced it to an ‘ old book’ already, to be ‘one of the most charming 
story-books of all the year.’ ‘] HAVE,’ writes a correspondent, ‘a pretty, bright 
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little juvenile friend, some five years of age, named Rosa. Some days ago she was 
teazed a good deal by a gentleman who visits the family, who finally wound up by 
saying: ‘ Rosa, I don’t love you.’ ‘ Ah, but you ’ve got to love me,’ said the child. 
‘Why so?’ asked her tormentor. ‘ Why,’ said Rosa, ‘the Bible says you must ‘love 
them that Aate you, and Jam sure I hate you!’ Was that bad, ‘ for a child ?” 


‘THanks for the sympathies that ye have shown! 
Thanks for each kindly word, each silent token, 
That teaches us, when seeming most alone, 
Friends are around us, though no word be spoken.’ 


Every one, sitting silent in his own apartment, and looking thoughtfully into his 
grate, will apply these lines to his own individual case. So do we. We look to see 
what ’s o’clock. Who was that most kind, unknown friend, who has enabled us, for 
nearly five years, to consult a beautiful golden ‘ horologe’ for that purpose? Does 
he know — let him know it now — that never has that beautiful present been con- 
sulted, without a mental blessing upon the noble spirit which dictated the doing of 
that kindness ‘by stealth’ which, performed openly, the doer would ‘blush to find 
was fame.’ B too, and D ,and E , and P ,and R , and 
S ,and good ‘ BeLtacosca,’ whom so oft we remember, (may his shadow never 
be less!) and Y , how can we pause for a moment, and look around us, without 
being filled with grateful emotions? Frienps! it is Christmas-eve ; and let us say 
to you, in the simple but fervent words that from a little crib in an adjoining apart- 
ment have just died upon as sweet and innocent lips as ever gave utterance to 























human aspiration, ‘Gop bless you! —Gop bless you! Pleasant dreams! — pleasant 
dreams!’ . . . ‘Sacred Scenes and Characters’ is the title of a handsome volume 
from the press of Messrs. Baker anpD Scrisner, printed in the best manner, upon 
large, open types, and written by J. T. Heapriey, the popular author of ‘ Sacred 
Mountains,’ a somewhat similar volume widely circulated last year. It is illustrated 
by a dozen fine engravings, from designs by Dar.ey, and the text itself is composed 
of a series of wood-pictures, in painting which the author has come justly to be re- 
garded as preéminent among all our modern native writers. . . . ‘ Have you,’ 
said an ‘ inquiring-mind’ed and slightly worldly gentleman recently, to an ‘ evangeli- 
cal bookseller’ in Broadway, ‘ have you ‘ Christ’s Sermon on the Mount ?’? Curist’s 
Sermon on the Mount!’ exclaimed the bookseller, with not a little surprise. ‘ Yes,’ 
said the other ; ‘it was mentioned yesterday in a very charming discourse at our 
church as an admirable thing; but perhaps it is n’t owt yet!’ The anxious inquirer 
was not corrected, but was permitted to go his way —‘ for he had great posses- 
sions.’ . . . Our friends Messrs. Ticknor, Reep anp Fie.ps, Boston, have issued 
a very handsome new and revised edition of ‘The Poetical and Prose Writings of 
Charles Sprague.’ It were as superfluous to praise Bryant, or HALLEcK, as to eulo- 
gise Spracug. He is one among the most natural, truthful and fervent of our Ame- 
rican poets. His writings are good, they do good, ‘ and that continually.” . . . ‘Mr. 
J. G. Buckxey,’ travelling lecturer, is a great and eke a modest man. He pledges 
himself, for thirty dollars, to prove, among other things, that ‘ spirit is material ; that 
mind is a substance ; that Gop did n’t and could n’t create all things out of nothing ; 
that electricity is an atmospheric emanation from Gop, and the substance out of which 
He made all things, and the means by which He governs the universe!’ Mr. Buck- 
LEY also lectures upon the ‘ cultivation of memory and matrimony,’ ‘ intemperance 
and tight-lacing ;’ and likewise upon tobacco, tea, coffee, meat, spices, and for aught we 
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know to the contrary, putty also. He is ‘an immense man, Sir— equal to Moore's 
Melodies !’ * Motherless Mary,’ by Miss Greoraiana M. Sykes, will reach 
every mother’s heart. It refers to the death of an infant daughter of Wiiu1am B. 
Bristoi, Esq., of New-Haven, (Conn.,) that survived its mother but a few months : 
Sue could not know no mother’s breast She could not kffow from whence they came, 
Might pillow her young head. And yet a spring she gave, : 


That on her brow, with mingled tears, | To grasp within her tiny hand 
Baptismal dews were shed: Those flowerets of the grave: 


And yet the baby seldom smiled, | And smiled, as if she there had won 
Or glowed with infunt glee, Her rightful joy at last ; 

As conscious that each fond caress As if her soul from shadows dim 
Was given mournfully. To sudden sun-shine passed. 


But when, one autumn day, | brought | Scarce were those wild-flowers faded, ere 
The wild-flowers I had found, — The babe had won its rest ; 

Aster and golden-rod, that grew | Beneath that mound, its fair young head 
Beside a burial mound: — | Had found its mother's breast. 


WE would call especial attention to Brapy’s ‘Gallery of Illustrious Americans,’ 
advertised on the third page of the cover of the present number. It will prove to be one 
of the most superb works of the kind ever issued from the American press. The adver- 
tisement renders farther reference to the proposed enterprsie unnecessary. . . . Wr 
have but just returned from bearing the pall of an early and esteemed friend. 
The coffin was borne through rain and sleet, and the last remains of the loved one 
vere laid in the cold ground with many tears. Ah, departed J.T. S.! no warmer 
or more generous heart now beats than that which lies so calm and still in St. 
Tuomas’s church-yard! Rest in peace, friend of our youth, as of our earliest man- 
hood !— and may Hr who ‘tempers the wind to the shorn lamb’ comfort and pro- 
tect the bereaved mother and child whom he has left behind, inconsolably to mourn 
his irreparable loss! The night is dark and dreary ; the rain patters upon the win- 
dows ; the wind, in long-drawn ‘ soughs,’ wails without ; and Memory is busy amid 
the friends and scenes of the past. ‘We are all bound for eternity, and we sail in 
this mortal life with contrary winds ; sometimes there is a tempest, and anon cometh 
a calm; but we are speeding on our voyage!’ It is good sometimes to ‘ think on 
these things.’ . . . A rrienp and correspondent, from whom our readers may 
expect to hear frequently, and always ‘to edification,’ writes us, among other mat- 
ters, as follows, from ‘ Leon de Nicaragua,’ under date of the twelfth of October 
‘Jast past :’ This is really a most magnificent and interesting country ; abounding in 
all the beauties of the tropics, and yet so moderated in climate by a variety of causes 
as to be really delightful. I concur fully with an old vagabond priest named Gaag, 
who wrote about it a couple of hundred years ago. He called it ‘ Manomer’s para- 
dise.’ The houries, however, are a shade or two too dark for my taste. I intend to 
send you a description of my trip up the San Juan and through Lake Nicaragua ; 
we were eight days at it, in a burgo, with twelve stark-naked oarsmen! I understand 
now fully what is meant by ‘Gop’s image carved in ebony!’ Then the quaint old 
cities of Grenada and Leon, where the reprobate old pirates used to come to fill up 
their purses ; the massive castles on the lake and river; verily I say unto you there 
is no lack of material to write about. Imagine twelve tall volcanos in sight at one 
time! Imagine blue lakes, set in a forest that looks as if it might be carved in eme- 
rald ; imagine all that is grand and beautiful in nature, and you have a picture of 
Nicaragua.’ . . . Reaper, when you sce, while writing, as we did just now, a little 
insect, so small that ‘ naught could live ’twixt that and nothing,’ running across 
the great Zahara desert of a small sheet of note-paper, think of these lines by 
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Exuiorr, not the great American portrait-painter, but his namesake, the English 
*Corn Law Rhymer :’ 


*O Gop of marvels! who can tell 
What myriad living things 
On these gray stones unseen maydwell— | 
What nations, with their kings? 
[ feel no shock, I hear no groan, 
While fate perchance o’erwhelms 
Empires on this subverted stone, 
A hundred ruined realms! 


Lo! in that dot, some mite, like me, 

Impelled by wo or whim, 
May crawl some atom-cliff to see, 

A tiny world to him. 
Lo! while he pauses and admires 

The works of Nature’s might, 
Spurned by my foot, his world expires, 

And all to him is night! 
Never kill a harmless insect ; ‘ give him a chance ;’ but don’t mind being ‘ death on 
*skeeters.’ . . . Some months ago, how many it is scarcely necessary to state, two 
Presbyterian doctors of divinity, one an ‘ Old School’ man, the other ‘ New,’ were seen 
trudging arm in arm down Broadway. The afternoon being a very rainy one, and 
the gentlemen having but one umbrella, this ‘ goodly fellowship’ was one of moral ne- 
cessity, if not of theological affinity. The pedestrian divines had reached Fourth- 
street, when Dr. C exclaimed, with that enthusiastic animation for which he is 
notorious: ‘ Here comes Rev. Mr. H ! That’s the author of ‘ Napoleon and his 
Marshals.’ Do you know him?’ ‘I never saw him before,’ rejoined the ‘ Old-School’ 
man. An introduction ensued, and after a brief colloquy between Dr. C and 
the distinguished author, the worthy pair resumed their downward course, while 
Mr. H proceeded to enter the region of the ‘ silk-stocking gentry.’ ‘ Well, in- 
quired the Doctor eagerly, ‘ what do you think of him?’ ‘ To tell the truth,’ answered 
the other, ‘1 did not think much about him, my attention having been engaged by 
something which interested me far more than even Napoteon and his Marshals.’ 
‘Indeed! and what might that be?’ ‘ Do you see that venerable mother?’ rejoined 
Dr. B , pointing to an animal of the ‘ porcine genus,’ who, surrounded by her 
bristly progeny, was reposing on the shilling-side of the great thoroughfare. ‘ While 
you were conversing so earnestly with Mr. H , an omnibus ran over one of the 
poor little creatures, and injured it so that it could not walk. The mother, perceiving 
that her offspring was in immiment danger in the middle of the street, went to work 
and rolled it with her snout toward the side-walk. But she had not made much pro- 
gress, when a young baker came along, and seeing what had happened, stopped his 
cart, got out, took up the pig, and carrying it to the curb-stone, laid it down very care- 
fully, the parent meanwhile following with the rest of her little folks, and testifying her 
gratitude by an abundance of gruntings, of a peculiarly tender tone.’ ‘ Wonderful! 
wonderful !’ exclaimed Dr. C 























, who forthwith commenced, as he proceeded down 
Broadway, to descant, in his own admirable way, on the cropyn, or maternal affection, 
as evinced in the case before him; while the Old-School man philosophized no less 
gravely on the humanity of the young baker, whom he would fain have recommended 
as a worthy candidate for the ‘ priz montyon.’ . . . We have no great partiality 
for books on medicine, but on turning over the pages of ‘The Graefenberg Manual 
of Health,’ we were struck with the large amount of sound practical information 
which it contains. It is a ‘ progressive’ production, and is ‘down’ upon the abuse of 
lancet and leeches. A correspondent alludes to the work on the twenty-fifth page of 
the present number. . . Tue singular mistake mentioned in our last as having 
been made by an ignorant minister, touching the purpose of those who cast their 
garments and branches of palm in the way of our Saviour, when he rode into Jerusa- 
lem ‘on a colt, the foal of an ass,’ has brought to mind a circumstance which occurred 
at Panama last spring, and which was witnessed by a friend who was there, and who 
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sent us an account of it at the time. On a certain day, at a church a short distance 
outside the walls of the city, the Catholics placed a figure of our Saviour, richly clad 
in crimson velvet and gold, upon an ass, elaborately bedizened with ornaments and 
trappings, and preceded by priests and children, fantastically costumed. They ad- 
vanced to the gates of the city, which of course, to preserve the ‘ keeping’ of the 
scene, were closed. After a short parley, and certain ceremonies, the portals were 
thrown open, and ‘Jesus entered Jerusalem,’ followed by an immense concourse. 
He visited the various churches, collected alms, and finally departed. The ‘ show’ 
was rather tedious, and greatly excited the contempt and ire of a wild Kentuckian, 
who gave free vent to his ‘sentiments’ on the occasion. A Catholic, who was also 
watching the procession and the ceremonies, undertook to explain what it was of which 
they were typical ; that it was to represent the triumphal entrance of Jesus into Jeru- 
salem, ete. ‘Stranger, you can’t come that rig onto me; you can’t make me b’lieve 
that our Saviour ever rode into Jerusalem on sich a half-grown jack-ass!’ An appeal 
however to one of his own countrymen, who stood by, compelled him, though re- 
luctantly, to relinquish that ground; but he continued: ‘ Well, he mought ’a done 
it; it’s a good while ago, though, and a great ways off; but I'll tell you what, stran- 
ger, you can’t make a free American citizen believe that he ever rode into Jerusalem 
on a jack-ass, dressed up as Richard the Third,any how!’ This seemed to be a 
poser, and the ‘argument’ was suspended. . . . Messrs. Hewer, TILLoTson anD 
Company, at Number 59 Beekman-street, are publishing, in the most superb manner, 
a fae-simile copy of the Abbottsford Edition of the Waverley Novels. All the origi- 
nal illustrations, faithfully copied, are given entire, and on tinted back-grounds, while 
the paper and printing are of the very best description ; and yet the work is afforded 
at a dollar a volume! We predict an immense sale for this edition. . . . Our old 
friend Anprew Srevens, of the well-known firm of Burr anp Stevens, looks out, 
from the pleasant windows of his establishment, on the south side of the New-York 
Hospital park, Broadway, upon the first green of spring and the last fading green of 
latest autumn ; a beautiful and easily-accessible locale ; and if any of our town readers 
desire to purchase rare jewelry, diamonds, or precious stones, or to have these set, 
or re-set, in tasteful and fashionable forms, this is the place for ‘that same.’ We ‘ speak 
the things which we do know.’ . . . We have always been under the impression that 
the very essence of inebriety was contained in these lines of Burns : 
‘Ir is the moon, I ken her horn, 
A-blinkin’ i’ the lift sae hie ; 
She shines sae bright to wile us hame, 
But by my soul, she ’ll wait a wee! 
* Who first shall rise to gang awa’, 
A fause and coward loon is he, 
Who first beside his chair shall fa’, 

He shall be king amang us three,’ etc. 
But a friend has sent us a letter which he received recently from a roystering blade 
then ‘in town,’ dated ‘One o’clock by the stars, which out-Burns Buans; it abso- 
lutely reels and staggers. Here is a single passage: ‘ To-night, as usual when I’m 
seventy-five cents in the dollar gone, the moon and stars are ‘ bound to shine,’ and to 
have me gazing at em for a time and a half atime. I seem then always to recognise 
that ‘ oldest inhabitant’ up there. When my stock of sobriety is not quite so low in 
the quotations, and classes at about half a goneness, the study, phiz-ically, of the fea- 
tures in the moon is certain to arrest my homeward steps, I’m aware of the immense 
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perspective, but yet how distinctive that forehead, those brows, that nose, and partick- 
partick’larly, that great mouth! Dyan forbid his opening it! °T would take a half a 
million of such fellows as Quintius Curtius, who holed himself in Rome one day, to 
stop it. As for the stars, I tried to count’em, but one of us would n’t stand still, and they 
were too far off for me to recognise their features ; but after steady gazing, lamp-post 
in hand, I could see the difference in their expressions, There were lots of merry 
ones, with a jovial twinkling look, as if.they were ready for a frolic, or a wink at 
Venus, when she ’d come round. Then there was a camp-meeting of sober, quiet, re- 
proving-eyed fellows ; but that dog-star ! what a con-con-founded sirius look he has !’ 
Slightly maudlin, it strikes us, and yet not without a certain degree of humor, which 
it is difficult to avoid smiling at. . . . Tue following passage from BuLwer embodies, 
to our conception, a very striking and admirable simile : ‘ As the moon plays upon the 
waves, and seems to our eyes to favor with a peculiar beam one long track amidst the 
waters, leaving the rest in comparative obscurity, yet all the while she is no niggard in 
her lustre; for although the rays that meet not our eyes seem to us as though they 
were not, yet she, with an unfavoring loveliness, mirrors herself on every wave; even 
so, perhaps, happiness falls with the same power and brightens over the whole expanse 
of being, although to our limited perceptions it seems only to rest on those billows from 
which the rays are reflected back upon our sight.’ . . . Messrs. Pur.irs, Sampson 
AND Company, Boston, are publishing in numbers, play by play, a superb edition of 
Suakspeare’s dramatic writings. The types are large and clear, the paper excellent, 
and the illustrations superb. It will be the cheapest and best edition of Suaksreare 
ever issued in America. . . . ‘Not a word about these fisit, said a friend of ours, in 
the trouting season, to a companion who had been as luckless as himself in a day’s sport 
of ‘that kind.’ You see, he had bought the string from a lad who knew how to ‘ wile 
the silver prey’ and therefore had had what is called ‘ good luck.’ ‘ Did you catch all 
these ?’ asked the landlord, on the return of the anglers at night-fall, examining the 
string. ‘Of course I did,’ replied our friend ; ‘ how else should Ihave them?’ ‘Oh, 
ay,’ said the landlord; but addressing our ‘ friend’s friend,’ he added : ‘Did he catch 
*em, though?’ ‘ All that J know about it is,’ replied the other, with great solemnity, 
‘that when he got ’em he told me,‘ If you hear any questions asked, not a word about 
these fish!’ That’s all J know about it!’ A doubt was at once raised, which it was 
quite impossible subsequently to remove. . . . We are glad to hear that Mr. Wi- 
L1AM P, Muxcuinock, of whose rare poetical gifts we have already made mention, and 
exhibited examples, in these pages, contemplates the speedy publication of a volume 
of poems. We bespeak for the book, in advance, the liberal favor of the public. Mr. 
Mutcuinocx is a poet of true feeling and of fine imagination ; he is young, with a 
wife and children dependent upon his exertions for support ; and he is, moreover, an 
exile to this land of the free from his own unhappy Erin. Yet he bides his time, and 
is ‘ hopeful amidst his sadness.’ ‘Though the world,’ he says in one of his recent 
poems : 


*Tuoveu the world has might to sever 
Many a closely-woven tie, 
That some hearts love fondly ever, 
A believer, [. Of this faith, so grand and holy, 
Let the atheist doubt and lie, 
‘Dreaming still, and still believing In a spirit meek and lowly, 
That mankind will yet descry, A believer, L’ 


Gop himself console the grieving, 
And raise up the lowly, high: 


We shall present, in our next number, an original and striking poem from the pen of 
Mr. Muxcuinock, which reached us at too late an hour to be availed of for the pre- 
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sent issue. . . . Amone the pictures drawn at the late Art-Union distribution were 
four small but very beautiful landscapes by Mr. H. J. Brent, the distinguished land- 
scape-painter. ‘There may now be seen at his rooms, Number 79, White-street, near 
Broadway, two of the most charming pictures we have ever seen from his pencil ; 
views of Seaton-Castle and of Seaton-Chapel, both situated amidst the finest scenery 
in Scotland. -The tone and handling of these pictures is truly masterly. Our re- 
spected contemporary of the ‘ National Intelligencer’ may congratulate himself upon 
the possession of a faithful and very beautiful picture of the ‘ halls of his fathers.’ We 
regard Mr. Brent as among the very first of our artists in landscape. . . . WE 
think there is ‘mischief’ in the ‘ Sketch of a Modern Fashionable Party.” We 
agree with the writer however in many of his positions. The ‘meanness of mere 
display’ is well hit off. ‘ Bad wine out of golden goblets’ is not an uncommon occur- 
rence with these people. ‘M. P.’ should sit down, some pleasant day, with the 
‘Laird o’ Wallabout ;’ sensible, witty, but slightly satirical W N; acute, quick- 
reasoning, and appreciative B s; humane, dignified, and close-judging T E; 
jovial and inimitable B u, and cool, yet warm-hearted and genial H Rj 
*M. P.’ should ‘sit at meat’ with these, to appreciate a most vivid contrast with his 
sketch. . . . We have seen nothing to equal in beauty or convenience the smaller 
prayer-books issued by Messrs. Sranrorp aNpD Sworps. They open, and remain 
open, so easily, are distinguished by such excellent printing and paper, and are bound 
in such tasteful style, that they may almost be regarded as a luxury. The same pub- 


lishers have issued, in ‘ gay attire,’ a very large assortment of attractive and good 


works for children and youth. . . . Twere is a puritanical device on foot to abolish 
Santa-Clgus! ‘ Asorisn Santa-Cuiaus!’ This single exclamation, from the great 
mouth of the juvenile Pusxic, will put an end to that plot. ‘ Asotisnh Sanra-Cxavs!!? 
Pass the slogan! . . . One of the most attractive ‘lounges’ for an hour, in New- 
York, is the magnificent establishment of WitLiamMs anp Srevens, near Leonard- 
street, in Broadway. It is literally crowded with rare varieties of paintings, prints, 
and other works of art. . . . THe very day on which we received ‘ W.’s fervent in- 
quiry for, and warm eulogium upon, ‘ Joun Waters,’ came, in his matchless chirogra- 
phy, the admirable paper from his facile pen to be found in preceding pages. . . . Nu- 
MEROUS articles from weleome new and favorite old contributors will be more parti- 
cularly referred to in our next. . . . Went, how do you like us in our new dress ? 
We make no promises for the future, for you have known the Eprror hereof during 
nearly sixteen years’ constant acquaintance, and will require none at his hands. That 
he will do his best, with the abundant matériel which he has in store, will be taken for 
granted ; and so, long-time readers, without farther remark, ‘A Happy New Year’ to 
you all! . . . Brinere outa late and early number in almost immediate juxtaposition, 
we have found ourselves unable to notice adequately, or even at all, several new vo- 
Jumes, ‘ booklets,’ addresses, periodicals, ete., which had been sent us for review. 
Among these are the following, concerning whiich, ‘ more anon :’ ‘ LamBert’s Popu- 
lar Anatomy and Physiology,’ profusely illustrated ; ‘ Poems of Auice and Pue@se 
Carey ;’ Mrs. Witxarp on the Circulation of the Blood; ‘The Little Savage,’ by 
Captain Marryat; ‘ Flemish Tales,’ by Miss Lyncu; ‘ The King of the Hurons,’ 
by the author of the ‘ The Last of the Knickersockers ;’ Woop’s Sketches of South 
America, Polynesia, ete. ; ‘ HEapLey’s Miscellanies ;’ ‘ The Parterre,’ a pretty volume 
of verse by a modest young writer, Mr. D. W. Bexisxe, from whom our readers have 
sometimes heard; volume first of GoLpsmirn’s Miscellaneous Works, CLEVELAND’s 
‘Greenwood Directory,’ ete., etc. . . . ‘ Exoven said.’ 





